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Editorial Comment 


You say that as a school man you are interested in 
radio in education. But have you asked yourself 
what you mean by radio in educa- 
tion? Are you sure that you are not 
intrigued only by the thought that 
radio is something new and there- 
fore if you profess an interest in 
radio education, you will be marked as an “‘up-to- 
date school man’’? Are you interested in “getting 
on the air’? Are you a gadget-minded educator 
who wants all the latest equipment in your class- 
rooms to convince others of the modern teaching 
in your school? 

Unfortunately there are some who become so 
enthusiastic about these newer tools of education 
they completely lose sight of their real potential 
contribution to the learning of boys and girls. In 
the same schools where motion pictures are shown 
in the assembly hall just because they were listed 
as educational in the film library catalog, the 
classroom radios are tuned in every afternoon to 
the local station just because the radio log in the 
paper lists programs that are produced by a 
“Such and Such School of the Air.” The thought 
apparently motivating these school men who have 
just acquired projectors and radios is that they must 
be used. They grope blindly at first using all avail- 
able materials. They tune in their radios to all pro- 
grams listed as educational. 

Radio listening in school can contribute to the 
development of boys and girls only if it has some 
meaningful relationship to their needs and inter- 
ests. Radio listening must be planned for in ad- 
vance and integrated closely with other classroom 
learning activities. The teacher who pointed an 
after-broadcast discussion, following a news 
broadcast containing quotations from the Italian 
press, so that pupils discovered for themselves a 
new insight to the meaning of “freedom of the 
Press” was doing a good job of correlating cur- 
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rent events with the study of American History. 
Radio listening in that class that day stimulated 
discussion which probably resulted in worth-while 
learning. The teacher was well aware of her teach- 
ing objectives and she was alert to the possible 
contributions that news broadcasts could make to 
her teaching efforts. Class discussion brought forth 
generalizations which were meaningful because 
they were based upon immediate experience that 
was relatively concrete. 

Perhaps we can generalize about radio listening 
—whether it is listening in school, in classroom 
groups, or in family groups to recommended pro- 
grams. Guided and directed radio listening that 
is related through careful planning and procedure 
to important learning objectives can be a most 
worth-while use of radio in education. 

But school men’s interest in radio is not con- 
fined to the listening end of radio communication. 
Schools are going on the air. There seems to be 
a universal urge to broadcast. School administra- 
tors find their requests for time on local stations 
granted long before they begin to reason why they 
want it or what they are going to do with it. Ra- 
tionalized motives become confused. They say they 
will produce an educational program. They will 
give their students a chance to appear before a 
microphone. The parents will hear of educational 
outcomes from the students of Mikeville High 
School. If the program is scheduled during the 
school day, the elementary schools can also tune in. 

The records show that actually hundreds and 
probably thousands of schools and school systems 
have rushed into the nation’s broadcasting studios. 
American education is on the air! It can be good 
for American education or it can be otherwise. 

Radio programs produced by schools which have 
been good for education are those in which the 
purposes for broadcasting were well defined, the 
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scripts carefully prepared, and the broadcasts ex- 
pertly produced. 

It is a worthy purpose if the school system as- 
sumes a responsibility for broadcasting a radio 
program that will be a stimulating educational or 
cultural experience for the radio listener. The 
broadcasting of a historical drama for supplemen- 
tary use in classrooms, or the lively round-table dis- 
cussion of current problems for the general adult 
audience, or the finished musical recitals of adoles- 
cent artists are representative of this kind of broad- 
cast. 

The sincere and honest interpretation of the 
work of the public schools to the radio listening 
community is another worthy use of limited radio 
time. This kind of broadcasting must be more than 
mere exploitation of child appeal. It must be more, 
too, than just getting all the Marys and Johnnys 
and Billys on the air. 

Radio is but a means of communication. Radio 
broadcasting is an art and radio listening can be an 
important educational experience. Because of the 
significant applications that education is already 
making of this modern instrument, and because 
of the challenging implications of what is yet to 
be done with radio, no person interested in educa- 
tion can ignore it. All should seek understanding 
and intelligent use of it. 

PAUL C. REED, 
Public Schools, Rochester, New York. 


ANYONE READING the record of progress told in 
the pages of this issue of THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 
may easily get the impres- 
sion that the place of radio 
in the nation’s educational 
system is well established 
and that the major contribu- 
tions have been made. Such a notion is false. 
While much has been accomplished during the 
past ten years, there is still room for pioneering. 
The ultra-high frequencies, facsimile, and tele- 
vision are new mountain peaks for education to 
scale. In addition there are other opportunities for 
both school systems and individuals. 

In these days of occupational difficulties radio 
offers one of the most attractive opportunities for 
young people. The records show that those col- 
lege students with training in radio, particularly in 
college-owned broadcasting stations, have found a 
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ready market for their services in commercial 
broadcasting. Elliott Roosevelt, president of the 
Texas State Network, recently said: 

“The radio industry is the most recent frontier 
discovered that opens a field for college or univer- 
sity students, no matter what subject they major in. 
Radio needs the conscientious business adminis- 
tration student; radio needs trained engineers; 
radio needs the research ability of a history stu- 
dent; and the creative ability of the English stu- 
dent.” 

What sort of contributions can these young 
people make to the development of the radio art? 
An endless number. The things that are being 
done can be improved; new developments can be 
created. 

In the field of broadcasting to schools much re- 
mains to be accomplished. Programs can be more 
carefully prepared; presentation can be made more 
professional; integration with the work of the 
classroom can be given more emphasis; and the 
preparation of visual aids to be used in connection 
with radio programs can be expanded almost end- 
lessly. There are no limits except those set by the 
initiative and creative ability of the persons seeking 
careers in radio. 

In the field of adult education equally great op- 
portunities exist. There are possibilities of interest- 
ing many minority audiences in actual broadcasts 
of lessons and lectures in curriculum subject mat- 
ter. Even greater possibilities exist in preparing 
popular educational material which will appeal to 
mass audiences. At present the educational appeal 
to such audiences consists largely in arousing their 
curiosity much after the fashion of “‘believe it or 
not” programs. A few programs are a step ahead 
of this, attempting to organize educational ma- 
terial for listeners, to interpret the material, or to 
invoke listener reason and judgment concerning 
it. Certainly there is room in this broad field for 
the invention of new approaches to the public and 
the improvement of existing devices. 

One important development already on the 
horizon of American radio is the adaptation to the 
microphone of the technique which, in motion pic- 
tures, has become known as the documentary film 
movement. Documentary radio is now well-estab- 
lished in certain European countries and is certain 
to be used widely in the United States, once the 
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techniques become known and individuals have 
schooled themselves in their use. 

In considering the many opportunities which 
exist in radio it should always be borne in mind 
that these opportunities exist principally because 
American radio has had and is continuing to main- 
tain a very considerable degree of freedom. If for 
any reason broadcasting in this country were to be- 
come subject to the kind of control now exercised 
by the European dictatorships, most of our hopes 
and prospects for new developments in radio 
would be shattered. It is imperative, therefore, 
that even though our chief concern may continue 
to be the particular programs on which we may be 
working, we maintain a watchful eye on the kind 
of controls which are developed in Washington. 

S. HowarpD EVANs, 
National Committee on Education 
by Radio. 


AFTER MORE than fifteen years of thorough trial, 
forward-looking educators are convinced that radio 

can increase the effectiveness 
EXTRA-SCHOOL of the school work. Natu- 
RADIO rally, they are all on the 
DIFFICULTIES lookout for improved tech- 

niques which have proved 
their worth through rigorous and adequate testing. 
But radio has been tried out and measured in 
enough ways and under a sufficient number of dif- 
fering conditions that a considerable body of 
scientific evidence has given it a place far beyond 
the experimental stage. 

The problems which lie within the schools 
themselves have not all been met. Fitting pro- 
grams into inflexible time schedules, correlating 
particular programs with the school curriculum, 
securing the support and co-operation of un- 
progressive teachers and administrators, procuring 
satisfactory receiving equipment, eliminating dif- 
ficulties in reception—all of these are perplexing 
questions whose solution has not been reached in 
all school systems. But they are on the way to 
solution and the correct answers will be found 
eventually. All are problems which the educators 
themselves will have to solve. Regardless of steps 
taken by the broadcasters, it is the school people 
and they alone who will have to eliminate these 
difficuities. 

But there are other problems which teachers 


and administrators cannot solve or at least cannot 
solve by themselves. They are problems which 
have been crying for solution since radio first be- 
gan to be enlisted in the cause of education. They 
are no More important now than they were ten 
years ago, but at that time other difficulties claimed 
the attention of the school people and it is only 
recently that the forward progress has brought 
them to the place where they realize that the next 
attack must be brought on a new front. 

At present, wherever teachers get together to 
discuss the use of radio in connection with the work 
of the school, the discussion inevitably and usually 
quickly turns to this new set of problems. 

Few programs suitable for school use are known 
about long enough in advance to enable teachers to 
plan the work of the year so as to include them. 
There are a few notable exceptions such as the 
American School of the Air and the Damrosch 
Music Appreciation series, but the fact that one 
can prepare in advance for them makes it just that 
much more apparent that similar advance notice 
would make possible the using of many other fine 
programs that are broadcast from time to time. 
School schedules and courses of study have to be 
arranged considerably in advance of the opening 
of the term and unless it is known just what radio 
programs will be available and something of their 
nature, it becomes difficult if not impossible to 
make use of the programs when they are broadcast. 
The solution of this problem is within the province 
of the broadcasters themselves and steps should be 
taken to rectify the difficulty at the earliest possible 
moment. 

The national chains make available to their co- 
operating stations many fine series of programs 
which have definite value for school pupils. In 
some cases, because the programs are of a sustain- 
ing nature, the local station refuses to carry them 
and sells the time locally for a program which has 
no educational value whatsoever. In others, the 
local station begins presenting the series and then 
with no notice whatever, the program is cut off 
and some local program is broadcast in its place. 
Often teachers have planned to use the particular 
program or the entire series and lose valuable time 
after all of the class preparation has been made and 
the program tuned in only to find instead a wholly 
unusable program. This is a situation over which 
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the chains generally have little if any control. It 
is one which should be rectified at once by the local 
stations themselves. Unless steps are taken im- 
mediately to eliminate this unfortunate situation, 
the Federal Communications Commission should 
take action under the public interest, convenience, 
and necessity provision of the radio law. 

Many excellent programs which might have 

been used by schools are missed because of lack of 
adequate advance information relative to the na- 
ture of the program. Newspapers have been far 
from co-operative in many instances in publicizing 
radio programs. Even when they do, the notice 
generally is limited to the name of the program, 
and from this one gets practically no indication of 
its possible worth for school purposes. Even that 
type of inadequate notice is not available generally 
until the very day on which the program is to be 
presented and, as a result, it is difficult if not im- 
possible for the teachers to make the necessary ad- 
vance preparation for the class. A few metropoli- 
tan papers may print an entire week’s schedule in 
their Sunday editions and give a few program 
notes. This service is most helpful in the few com- 
munities where it is available but does not solve the 
problems of a majority of school people. 
In cities large enough to have two or more radio 
stations, some sort of co-operative scheme needs to 
be set up whereby the stations would produce 
jointly an annotated log of all programs suitable 
for school use. Such a log should be prepared as 
far in advance of the presentation of the programs 
as is possible and should be made available to all of 
the schools in the area served. These stations 
should further co-operate to reduce or eliminate 
duplication of similar programs so as to make it 
possible to present a greater variety and thereby 
render a more valuable service to the schools. 

In cities where but one station exists, that station 
should make available to the schools in the area 
which it serves a similar log. All of these logs 
should be kept constantly up to date through the 
issuance of additional pages as programs are 
dropped and new ones added. 

At present many teachers, often with the aid of 
their pupils, devote considerable time to the prepa- 
ration and keeping up to date of logs of this type. 
However, these teachers and pupils are often 
handicapped greatly in their work by the difficulties 
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in getting advance information which is essential 

in preparing a satisfactory and usable schedule. 
This again is a problem which the stations and 
not the teachers will have to solve. It may seem 
at first as though school people have no right to 
expect radio station managers to go to the trouble 
and expense involved in preparing adequate ad- 
vance information relative to their programs. Yet, 
on second thought, is it not clearly their responsi- 
bility? In the United States where radio is operated 
as a commercial enterprise, the only protection af- 
forded the listeners is that those who hold tempo- 
rary custody of the air channels serve the public 
interest, convenience, and necessity. Are these 
temporary lessees faithful to their trust when they 
fail in their responsibilities to the schools? The 
schools with their thirty million youth are a sub- 
stantial and important minority whose interests are 
more important for the future of the nation than 
those of any other group. Even from a wholly 
selfish standpoint, is it good business strategy to 
neglect these boys and girls who, some day, will 

occupy the places of importance in this country? 

Tracy F. TYLER, 
University of Minnesota. 


SCHOOLS LIKE other established human institu- 
tions resist change. New areas of study, new 
devices and methods of 
instruction, must battle 
for admission into the 
public schools. The new- 
comers must demonstrate their values, must per- 
suade teachers and administrators that they are 
worthy. Like Davie Crockett’s coon, each new- 
comer crowds out a former occupant. Davie, you 
know, was much mystified at the behavior of the 
coon which he chased into a hole at the bottom 
of a tall stump. No sooner did the coon disappear 
in the hole at the base of the stump than he im- 
mediately popped out again at the top, ran down 
the stump and into the hole at the base and re 
peated the performance. To satisfy his curiosity, 
Davie investigated and found that the stump was 
full of coons with one over. When one entered at 
the bottom he crowded one out at the top. The 
same thing happens in an overcrowded school pro- 
gram. Anything new crowds out something older. 
The introduction of even new methods of instruc 
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tion such as visual aids or radio necessarily sup- 
plant some time given to older devices. 

To adopt the new baby on the doorstep means 
increased provision for his care, means another one 
with whom to divide an already scant family 
budget, means new problems for teachers, means 
reshaping a set class program, means extra work 
for the teachers. It is easier to teach what we 
have already studied, and to teach it in the way 
we have been taught, than to learn something new 
and to teach it in a new way. The textbook and the 
plan book are already firmly entrenched and are 
too convenient. 

The use of broadcasting in schools is repeating 
with a striking similarity the story of the introduc- 
tion into the public schools of manual arts, physical 
education, health service, and the technique of in- 
struction based upon the laboratory, the shop, or 
the gymnasium. Each of these present members of 
the public school family were first sponsored by 
some enthusiasts who argued for their adoption. 
A few schools here and there experimented timidly 
with them. First successes led to more complete 
acceptance of the newcomers. Finally some very 
conclusive demonstrations appeared and then pub- 
lic schools as a whole gave hearty approval and 
these newcomers were given a very general admis- 
sion until today they are accepted members of the 
family. Broadcasting as an aid to instruction is 
undergoing the same experiences. We are prob- 
ably approaching the period of convincing demon- 
strations in which the adoption of broadcasting as 
an instrument of instruction will proceed with 
greater rapidity. 

Who decided that the new techniques of the 
laboratory, the shop, and the gymnasium were 
worthy of admission? Did any of these secure ad- 
mission to public school procedure by an incontro- 
vertible, statistical, quantitative measure of its 
value? Did we show in milligrams the exact edu- 
cational value of the instructional methods in 
music or manual arts, and is this the basis on 
which these things were admitted and retained? 
Have we ever quantitatively analyzed the en- 
tire public school menu so as to be able to pre- 
scribe the exact quantity of intellectual calories 
that are needed for a balanced ration? If so, 
how many calories have been assigned to the 
phonogram method in teaching reading or the 
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laboratory practice in science, and what are the sub- 
jects in this balanced intellectual menu that cor- 
respond to those minute substances called vitamins 
whose importance is wholly disproportionate to 
their quantity? The established subjects and teach- 
ing devices in school program do not defend their 
positions by any such meticulous method of quanti- 
tative evaluation. In the general judgment of 
teachers, students, and parents, these things have 
appeared to be good and worth while. It is axio- 
matic that a citizenry must know how to read, write 
and cipher. It is axiomatic that some knowledge of 
this history of America and her institutions will be 
worth while for a democratic citizenry. It is axio- 
matic that talents of hand and eye and brain shall be 
given the chance to develop in the public schools, 
even though all children are not alike. It is axio- 
matic that health is of prime importance and things 
which promote health and well being should have 
a part in public school procedure. It should be 
axiomatic that things which stimulate interest, 
which increase the speed of learning, which mod- 
ernize the school curriculum, which vitalize school 
instruction, should have a part in public school 
procedure. These are the things which radio can 
do. It should not be necessary for broadcasting to 
gain admission into the schools, for it to prove 
quantitatively to the second decimal place the exact 
quantity of intellectual vitamins that it furnishes. 

Who then will judge radio’s worthiness for in- 
clusion in public school procedure? Ultimately the 
usefulness of broadcasting in schools will be de- 
termined by the general experience of teachers, 
pupils and parents. Broadcasting will not be 
adopted in school by the force of any insistent de- 
mand on the part of enthusiastic broadcasters. 
Broadcasting will win its admission and its place 
in the school family the same way that adoption 
was won by the laboratory, the shop and the gym- 
nasium. 

If the verdict of teachers and pupils will ulti- 
mately approve or condemn broadcasting to 
schools, it then follows their attention should be 
centered upon the production of acceptable broad- 
casts. What is needed today is the production of 
broadcasts whose usefulness to teacher and pupil 
will be recognized by teacher and pupil. Broad- 
casts should be prepared under the direction of 
educators for the use of educators. If broadcasts 
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become welcome additions to school instruction, 
the exact valuation of their service will naturally 
follow. The teachers and pupils must be pleased 
and satisfied. They are the final judges. 
A. G. CRANE, 
University of Wyoming. 


This issue of THE Pot DELTA KAPPAN—'‘Radio 
in Education” —is the seventh in the series of spe- 
cial numbers, each written around a 
central theme. In choosing these 
topics, the Editorial Board has en- 
deavored to select such areas of educa- 
tion as were of particular interest because of new- 
ness, or because of some special emphasis, or which 
attracted great interest because of their universal 
appeal. 

Three measures can be applied to judge the 
worth of these special issues. The first is the will- 
ingness of outstanding men to write editorials and 
articles for them. Of the more than one hundred 
well-known leaders in education who have been 
asked to write for the seven special issues, only a 
handful have been unable to do so. Several of 
these men have been prevented from writing for 
THE PH DELTA KaAPPAN because of lack of time 
or because of previous commitments. 

The second measure is the sale, to persons not 
Phi Delta Kappans, of copies of the special issues. 
More than seven thousand copies of these numbers 
have been sold. The present demand for the spe- 
cial number of January, 1939—Safety Education 
—is so great that a reprint of at least one thousand 
copies will be necessary. 

Finally, the third measure to apply to these 
special issues is the way they are received by mem- 
bers of Phi Delta Kappa. Do the members read 
these special numbers? Do they pass them on for 
others to read? We know from the results of a 
questionnaire in August, 1938, that 90 per cent 
of the members read the magazine carefully. So 
many people not Phi Delta Kappans write to this 
office, asking about particular issues or articles of 
the magazine that many members must have shown 
their magazines to other people. It is possible to 
conclude that these special numbers are proving 
of genuine worth, not only to Phi Delta Kappans, 
but to workers in education generally. 

What is the function of these special issues? An 
editorial in the September, 1938, PH1 DELTA Kap- 
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PAN pointed out that the point of view of THE PH 
DELTA KaPPAN is that of the overview. In pub- 
lishing these special issues, the Editorial Board has 
been guided by a desire to present a thorough ex- 
position of the practices, the policies, and the phi- 
losophy of movements in certain special areas of 
education in the United States. In preparing these 
special issues a definite effort has been made to 
include the writings of men who are recognized 
leaders in particular fields; to present the theory 
and practice in the area under consideration; and 
finally to evaluate the theory and practice in terms 
of sound criteria of judgment. 

The special issues already published, and those 
already planned for next year, are definite attempts 
to prepare, for the members of the organization in 
particular and for educators in general, a type of 
organization and a quality of content not available 
in any other form. Each special issue represents 
the efforts of a number of people in planning, so 
that each issue is truly representative of the best 
thought of the country. Each special issue has con- 
tained the writings of a number of authorities. 

In the special issues already published and in 
those planned for the future, Phi Delta Kappa is 
expressing its ideal of service, not only to the 
members of the organization, but to American 
education. W.H. A. 


THE PLANNING of special issues of THE PHI 
DELTA KAPPAN is a co-operative procedure in 

many instances. The expert advice of 
EXPERT specialists in particular fields of edu- 
ADVICE ation is asked and, in most cases, re- 

ceived. For the planning on this spe- 
cial issue on ‘“‘Radio in Education” the editors 
should like here to acknowledge and to give credit 
to the assistance of Francis F. Powers, University 
of Washington, I. Keith Tyler, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and Tracy F. Tyler, University of Minnesota, 
for advice and assistance. To all those busy men 
whose contributions are published in this issue, 
we should like to make our grateful acknowledg- 
ment. 

We feel that our requests for this gratuitous 
service are justified by the splendid type of article 
and editorial printed, and by the great interest 
which these special numbers have aroused among 
Phi Delta Kappans and in the ranks of educators 
generally. W.H. A. 





The Production and Use of Educational 
Disc Transcriptions 


By FRANCIS F. POWERS 


HE purpose of this article is to describe in some 

detail the history, development, and present 
status of the production and use of electrical tran- 
scriptions in schools and for other educational pur- 
poses. Reference to strictly technical matters will 
be made only when essential to a practical and 
specific discussion. It is not the intent, nor would 
it be possible within the space limits, to attempt a 
substantiation or refutation of the thesis that tran- 
scriptions are the best form of realia in teaching. 
Although there has been some experimentation on 
this important point, and although still more re- 
search is needed before we plunge too far into 
transcription programs, the resolution of this prob- 
lem is beyond the scope and intent herein. Neither 
will it be the purpose to present a bibliography, 
because the number of pages required to list the 
articles on this and allied topics in the readily ac- 
cessible Education Index is greater than the num- 
ber of pages allotted for this discussion. 

Since the dawn of time man has made a per- 
sistent effort to communicate with his fellow be- 
ings and to preserve a record of his own doings. 
Something in this urge must be very deep-seated 
as both the quantity and antiquity of these efforts 
eloquently testify. What the psychology of this 
behavior is cannot long delay us here, whether it 
be curiosity, vanity, or desire to benefit posterity. 

It was inevitable and inherent in the structural 
features of the situation that these early efforts of 
man to communicate and to preserve a record of 
the life of his time and his own accomplishments 
should have been pictorial. Not until much later 
was an auditory record possible, and later still came 
the successful effort to fuse the two into the one 
multi-sensory experience commonly illustrated by 
talking-pictures. Efforts to produce the latter in 
practical quantity in natural color date within the 
decade and there still remain the formidable prob- 
lems of distance transmission of combination sight 
and sound recordings (television), and of a prac- 
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tical system of projection to produce the illusion 
of depth, although color gives a very good illusion 
of depth compared with black and white. 

The recorder or ‘“‘voice writer,’ of which the 
modern electrical transcription cutting machine is 
but a highly refined and particularized application, 
was invented in 1877 by Thomas Edison. His re- 
cording machine was a crudely constructed appara- 
tus when compared with modern machines. It 
both recorded and played back sound like the 
dictaphone. The first thing recorded was the 
story of ‘‘Mary and her little lamb.” The model 
was demonstrated at the offices of The Scientific 
American in New York City. So huge were the 
crowds which came to see the invention that re- 
corded and reproduced the human voice that the 
demonstration was soon suspended for fear that 
the floor of the building would collapse. News- 
papers throughout the country so publicized this 
piece of work that within twenty-four hours it was 
a common topic of conversation. There was much 
speculation as to the effect of the phonograph on 
the lives of civilized people; the uses predicted by 
Edison are among the most interesting. He enu- 
merated letter writing and other forms of dictation, 
music, family records, toys, music boxes, advertis- 
ing, preserving the voices of famous statesmen, 
records of books as read by elocutionists and rec- 
ords for educational purposes. 

There has never been a time since the invention 
of the phonograph when imaginative educators 
have doubted its possibility as a medium for pre- 
serving and communicating educational programs. 
But until about 1934 recording equipment was too 
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expensive and the wax recording processes too dif- 
ficult and costly to be within the reach of educa- 
tional institutions. First attempts to build cheap 
equipment and eliminate recording on wax were 
not very successful and the early discs cut on 
aluminum by machines that ‘“‘wowed,” rumbled 
and distorted were too crude for broadcast pur- 
poses or use in the classroom for anything but 
speech correction. With the development of “‘ace- 
tate’ and ‘“‘lacquer” coated discs, however, the 
whole aspect of the picture changed, and manu- 
facturers, seeing the possibilities brought about 
by this new, cheap and relatively high fidelity re- 
cording process were stimulated to put on the 
market recorders to meet the demand. Many now 
consider the wax process obsolete. A cut made on 
“acetate” can be played back immediately after it 
is recorded and with proper “playback heads” no 
appreciable wear is noticed after dozens of play- 
ings. ‘Acetate’ can be electroplated just as wax 
is plated and any number of copies made from 
the resulting ‘‘stamper.” Many high-class record- 
ing studios as well as motion picture studios now 
use “‘acetate” exclusively. Other types of record- 
ing bear watching by educators. The Germans are 
making effective use of magnetic tap records, and 
the Miller tap process offers editing and cutting 
possibilities not possible with disc. 

Being more familiar with developments in the 
Northwest, the writer can illustrate from that area 
the evolution being described. In March, 1934, 
Philip A. Jacobsen of the University of Washing- 
ton College of Engineering and now technical and 
research director for the University of Washington 
Campus Studios, foresaw the advent of cheap re- 
cording machines and processors and wrote a 
seventy-five page monograph entitled, ‘‘A Record- 
ing, Broadcasting, and Sound Picture Installation 
for the University of Washington.’ The proposed 
plan is as feasible today as when it was written. 
One section contains letters from broadcast sta- 
tions in the Northwest stating without exception 
their willingness to handle the University of Wash- 
ington transcriptions and to assist in setting up a 
self-supporting transcription network. Another 
part of the report deals with the possibility of mini- 
mizing the problems of educational broadcasting 
through radio stations by placing the transcriptions 
directly in the classroom or by distributing them to 


churches, theaters, and private individuals with 
transcription play-back equipment. The ultimate 
fusion of audio and visual aids is stressed, implying 
that the goal of educational institutions interested 
in the production of audio-visual aids should be a 
well-equipped motion picture type sound stage 
capable of making transcriptions, sound pictures 
and acting as a remote broadcast studio. The rec- 
ommendation calls for installation, first, of a broad- 
cast studio; second, of recording equipment; third, 
of equipment to produce film slide sound-on-disc 
shows; fourth, of equipment necessary in making 
16-mm. motion pictures with sound-on-disc, and 
last, of equipment to make 16-mm. sound-on-film 
productions which, of course, includes an editing 
laboratory with re-recording facilities and a film 
processing plant. Mr. Jacobsen felt that this was 
a logical order because it involved the minimum 
initial expenditure and allowed the less complex 
operations to be mastered first. The broadcasting 
and transcription units, all designed by Mr. Jacob- 
sen and built in his laboratory or under his super- 
vision, are now installed in fairly complete form. 
Today the studios are capable of turning out elec- 
trical transcriptions in quantity and of a fidelity su- 
perior to most network broadcast transmissions. 
Work is now being started on Kodachrome slide 
sound-on-disc teaching aids, and, in the near fu- 
ture, 16-mm. motion picture production of the 
newsreel type will be attempted with sound-on-disc 
dubbed from the disc to the film by a commercial 
processing plant. It is hoped that eventually the 
entire project will be housed in a separate build- 
ing suitably equipped with a wide variety of pro- 
duction units. Doubtless other institutions have 
passed, or are passing, through similar transitions. 
But illustration takes us a little ahead of our story, 
to the main theme of which we now return. 
Mass commercial production of radios was 
bound to affect adversely, particularly in the initial 
stages of the radio, the popularity of sales of 
phonographs and phonograph records, although 
there was some tendency toward increased sales 
when the public heard records played on the air. 
Not only could the newer gadget do some things 
that its predecessor did not, but also it had the 
highly attractive virtue of requiring no ammuni- 
tion in the form of records—it could be turned on 
and left to exude sound indefinitely, no small ad- 
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vantage in the minds of many. There were many 
who predicted an everlasting doom for the poor 
phonograph! There is some evidence that the sale 
of records fell off because people did not have 
enough money to buy radio-phonograph combina- 
tions so in most cases they purchased inexpensive 
radios. Now that radio-phonograph combinations 
are cheaper, the sale of them is increasing greatly, 
along with the sale of discs. But, how many fore- 
saw then, with the mushroom growth of smaller 
broadcasting stations, that the ghost of the phono- 
graph would stalk once more, sometimes as a 
friendly spirit, but sometimes as a terrifying 
phantasm? How many then foresaw accurately the 
immense waste of one-performance programs and 
protected themselves accordingly? How many 
foresaw then mass production of nationally dis- 
tributed advertising blurbs extolling the merits of 
everything from liver pills to pipe tobacco? How 
many would have guessed that a big network like 
the Columbia Broadcasting System would pur- 
chase the American Record Corporation, or that 
commercial recording studios would spring up 
by the hundreds in response to vacuum tube de- 
velopments and a new recording material? The 
phonograph record industry has just closed its 
most prosperous year since 1930.1 Thirty-five mil- 
lion records were sold in 1938 and manufacturers 
are convinced that Americans have become disc 
conscious. Phonograph records have never been 
in any real danger; even at their lowest ebb, in 
1934, the turnover was ten million records. To- 
day it is not unusual to sell as many as 150,000 of 
a popular number. These should be thrilling fig- 
ures to those interested in using records as a means 
of educational broadcasting and in the classroom. 

So far as educational purposes are concerned, the 
recrudescence of the phonograph record seems to 
be moving in two directions: (1) production of 
educational transcriptions through large com- 
pletely equipped national or state agencies and 
the distribution of the same to radio stations, 
schools, or both, (2) “home-made” production 
plants, for school use or otherwise, designed to 
record happenings of local interest intended pri- 
marily for local consumption or limited exchange 
or to produce teaching aids intended as an integral 
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part of some local teacher’s course of study or 
lectures. 

The central production and distribution agency 
idea has not, to the writer’s knowledge, been actu- 
ally put into practice in any state on a large-scale 
basis. In its completed form, this type of service 
would contemplate production (not mere distri- 
bution) of a wide variety of educational program 
series of related lectures, orchestral, band and 
chorus recordings, etc. Educational institutions all 
over the state would contribute and these records 
would be distributed to schools subscribing to the 
series for use at will and filing in transcription 
libraries. Naturally, this type of educational tran- 
scription service, especially if supplemented with 
pictures, would enormously broaden the educa- 
tional horizon of schools of limited means. Sub- 
ject to certain copyright and other restrictions, it 
would also be possible, within limits, to include in 
such series cuttings of famous events such as a re- 
cording of Hitler’s speech to the Reichstag to be 
translated by the German class! This rather elab- 
orately equipped central audio-visual bureau is 
likely to eventuate in final form on a state rather 
than on a national basis, and future evolution will 
undoubtedly see exchange arrangements between 
states having such facilities. 

The technological problem in this more ambi- 
tious above-described type of set-up is substantial. 
For those interested in making recordings for re- 
lease to radio stations, classrooms, and exchange 
with other educational institutions, the subsequent 
description of equipment will be of value. In gen- 
eral, any good broadcast studio will make an ac- 
ceptable recording studio by adding the following: 
(1) a recording lathe, (2) a recording amplifier 
with automatic limiting feature, (3) suitable 
equalizing networks, (4) suitable play-back turn- 
tables for re-recording, together with re-recording 
equalizing networks. 

The minimum equipment for a typical broadcast 
studio which would serve as a recording studio 
with the addition of the above equipment is as fol- 
lows: (1) Three microphones—(a) unidirec- 
tional microphone such as the RCA 70-C or 77-B, 
or the Western Electric 639-A, or equivalent; (b) 
one velocity microphone such as the RCA 44-BX, 
or equivalent; (c) one talk-back microphone such 
as the RCA Junior Velocity or aerodynamic, or the 
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Western Electric 633-A, or equivalent. (2) Studio 
speech input equipment such as RCA 76-A, or 
Western Electric Type 23 together with the neces- 
sary loud speakers, lines and receptacles, signalling 
equipment and equalizers. (3) One 333, or 78 
RPM transcription turntable such as the RCA or 
Western Electric. 

The recording equipment will operate from the 
ouput of the studio equipment or from a radio 
receiver or from telephone lines from other 
studios. For exact prices of standard broadcast 
equipment consult your local Western Electric, 
RCA, or other dealers. Suitable recording equip- 
ment together with recording heads and networks 
can be had at prices ranging from about $800 to 
$2,000. Custom-built equipment is the best and 
should cost little more. Equipment capable of re- 
cording on wax is no longer necessary, and old 
designs incorporating wax-cutting features are to 
be avoided, unless a good second-hand Western 
Electric or equivalent lathe may be obtained. A 
recording amplifier should have a Class A output 
of not less than thirty watts, preferably fifty, and 
should have incorporated in it a volume-limiting 
device to prevent cutting from groove to groove on 
the recording. Although recording can be done 
without a compressing amplifier, the studio using 
such an amplifier between the output of its studio 
equipment and the input to the recording amplifier 
will find it much easier to record dramatic shows 
and make high fidelity music recordings. A re- 
cording amplifier and equalizers will cost about 
$700, and a compressing amplifier (which is not 
by any means the same as a limiting amplifier) will 
cost about the same. For continuous recording of 
more than fifteen minutes, it is necessary to have 
two recording lathes. The reconstruction of an 
existing area to make a suitable studio is a problem 
in itself and may cost from $1,000 to $5,000 de- 
pending upon what is available, although fair re- 
cording can be made of speech without elaborate 
sound treatment. The construction of a separate 
studio building complete in all detail, but without 
equipment, can be had for about $10,000 if a 
frame building is permitted and if this building 
can be located away from unusual noises and vibra- 
tions caused by machines or traffic. 

Turning now to the second type of transcrip- 
tion set-up, namely, the less elaborate plant within 
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the reach of many schools, we find that the prob- 
lem is somewhat less formidable both as to ex- 
penditure necessary and as to use. There are on 
the market a number of practical and compara- 
tively inexpensive devices for making transcrip- 
tions. The equipment necessary for a typical high- 
school installation where speech, music, and drama 
auditions are to be made and instantaneous re- 
cordings released to local broadcast stations is un- 
suited for high fidelity music recordings, but such 
equipment, if properly operated, will record 
speech and incidental music well enough to be 
acceptable to many small station operators for 
broadcast purposes. Complete units for this serv- 
ice are manufactured by RCA Victor, Presto Re- 
cording Corporation, Fairchild Aerial Camera 
Company, Universal Microphone Company, and 
others. These units are generally supplied in 
portable cases complete with amplifiers, micro- 
phones, speakers, and play-back head. Prices range 
from $250 to $775. This type of equipment is 
seldom used in conjunction with a high-class studio 
but is often used in the ordinary classroom for 
teaching purposes. A machine which cannot re- 
cord on 16-inch discs at 33/3 RPM is not recom- 
mended. 

Obviously, there is a definite lure attaching to 
the making of recordings on the home ground. On 
the assumption that most of these will be ‘‘acetate” 
jobs for comparatively restricted purposes and a 
small number of re-plays, the ambition of any 
school to get such equipment is not fantastic. Prac- 
tically all recording for educational purposes is 
now made on “acetate” or “‘lacquer’’ coated alumi- 
num discs. These discs are cut with sapphire styli 
which cost about $5.00 each and with care twenty 
hours of program can be cut before a stylus re- 
quires resharpening. Cheaper styli are also avail- 
able. The cost of cutting instantaneous records 
which may be played back immediately runs about 
$3.00 per half hour of program time if no re-cuts 
are made and the machine is capable of cutting 
approximately fifteen minutes to a side of a 16-inch 


disc. If the ‘‘acetates’’ are cut for use as masters ° 


from which “stampers’” are processed and press- 
ings made, the cost of recording materials plus the 
first ten copies pressed on good quality acetate will 
run about $35.00 per fifteen-minute program. If 
two fifteen-minute programs are pressed, one on 
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each side of the copies, the cost will be less, since 
the price of pressing double- or single-face records 
isthe same. The cost of recording is more likely to 
go down than up as the volume of business in- 
creases. At this time, manufacturers of discs are 
not even able to keep up with the present demands. 
Since anyone can learn to make quality records on 
a well-designed machine after a few hours of in- 
struction, the cost for recording materials should 
be the only item for operating which most schools 
will need to pay. 

When we come to the equipment which a school 
must install to play electrical transcriptions, we en- 
counter an almost endless variety—a variety which 
increases daily as commercial concerns sense the 
greater popularity and possibilities of the vehicle. 
This equipment ranges in complexity in cost from 
the simple turntable and pick-up to “feed” into a 
radio receiver to the most elaborate central sound 
system installation permitting intercommunication 
between all units of the set-up, allowing the feed- 
ing of several different radio programs simul- 
taneously into different rooms, and affording op- 
portunity for broadcasting and recording from 
those units appropriately sound treated. Some of 
these set-ups also permit announcements from the 
central office to any or all classrooms, auditory 
supervision of the rooms, etc. (See RCA Victor 
Bulletin, ‘Sound Service for Schools,”’ pp. 14-15.) 
Ideally conceived, a central sound system pre- 
supposes a type of construction which follows 
closely standard American Telephone and Tele- 
gtaph practice and involves laying of proper con- 
duits, a preliminary to which all administrators 
who contemplate possible future installation 
should give careful attention in their building 
plans, as subsequent laying of the conduits is far 
more expensive. A competent technical consultant 
will be invaluable from the start. 

There are any number of makes of radio- 
phonograph combinations and there are a few 
types of electric phonographs capable of playing 
ten- and twelve-inch 78 RPM phonograph rec- 
ords. The best of these phonographs or radio- 
phonographs reproduce the records in a satisfac- 
tory way but some of the smaller units fail to 
reproduce low frequencies properly and evidence 
considerable distortion. If facilities for making 
good 331; RPM records are available, there is 


no reason for making 78 RPM records unless the 
only machines available to play them operate at 
78 RPM only. None of the old acoustic types of 
phonographs or early electric models should be 
considered. 

Practically all the recorders come equipped with 
the pick-up so that the recorder can function as a 
play-back machine. If the recorder will make 
transcriptions at 331; RPM, it will also play 
them back. An additional turntable for playing 
33, RPM records, however, is necessary for 
recording (making duplicates from your own rec- 
ords) and for dubbing in 3314, RPM sound ef- 
fects and incidental music from recordings. A 
78-RPM play-back speed enables the 78-RPM 
musical records to be used for re-recording. These 
play-back machines can generally be connected to 
the recording amplifier. Fairly good and cheap 
play-back motors can be obtained from the General 
Industries Company. They can supply motors 
which operate at either 331/; or 78 RPM, or at 
both. 

Practically any small radio used with a play-back 
motor and a crystal type phonograph pick-up can 
be used to reproduce phonograph records and 
transcriptions to small audiences such as a small 
class. The motor and pick-up can be obtained for 
about $30.00. Of course, if a high-powered radio 
is available, this same turntable and pick-up can 
be used in conjunction with it to re-play records at 
a correspondingly higher sound level and quality. 
This same turntable and pick-up will also function 
with public address systems or centralized sound 
installations. An amplifier and suitable speaker 
may also be used. 

A high-class record reproducing system using 
broadcast type transcription turntables and ampli- 
fiers and high-fidelity high-powered speakers gives 
an exceptionally realistic record reproduction, but 
the cost is somewhere between $1,000 and $2,000. 
RCA, Western Electric, and several other com- 
panies manufacture equipment admirably suited 
to this purpose. 

Most of the centralized sound school installa- 
tions now manufactured are simply high-class loud 
speaker intercommunicating systems into which 
radio can be fed from a radio receiver. They are 
neither intended for high-fidelity reproduction 
(few of them are equipped to play 331, RPM 
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transcriptions) nor are they suited to drive record- 
ing equipment. The fact that the majority of man- 
ufacturers of this type of equipment change models 
every year indicates the experimental nature of 
their systems. Centralized sound systems for 
schools vary in price from about $500 to $5,000, 
depending upon the size of the school and the 
mature of the service. Manufacturers have de- 
signed many of these systems without surveying 
the needs of the people who must use them and as 
a result, it is necessary, at this writing, to get a 
custom-built system if something more than simply 
an intercommunicating set-up is desired. 

In purchasing any audio-visual equipment, it is 
advisable to get the advice of a technical expert 
who is not associated with any commercial manu- 
facturer or agent. A technical consultant who 
understands audio-visual aids can generally save 
his client the price of his fee many times over. 

In the writer's opinion, if it is not possible to 
make a complete installation at one time, equip- 
ment should be installed in the following order 
for maximum return: (1) record playing equip- 
ment, (2) recording equipment, (3) a studio, 
(4) centralized sound and public address system 
built to order, (5) a telephone line to the nearest 
commercial broadcasting station if line cost does 
not run more than about $20 per month, or if, re- 
gardless of cost, the radio station can be prevailed 
upon to pay for the line, (6) camera and projector 
equipment for making slides for use with slide- 
sound-on-disc shows, (7) motion picture camera 
and projector equipment for making 16-mm. 
shows with sound-on-disc. 

Although the main burden of this discussion is 
transcriptions, transcription production, as points 
six and seven above imply, is so inextricably inter- 
woven with the visual that it is virtually impos- 
sible to conclude the discussion without some 
reference to the latter. Generally speaking, there 
is psychological evidence that the multiple sensory 
approach to teaching produces improved retention 
and facilitates learning, although it would doubt- 
less be erroneous to assume that the retention 
varies in anything like direct ratio with the num- 
ber of senses affected—i.e., a lesson presented by 
both pictures and lecture is probably learned 
somewhat better than with presentation by either 
one separately, although not twice as well. The 
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school which has its own transcription production 
plant is soon likely to become interested in slide 
production or, perhaps, in motion pictures, and 
the transition to a composite presentation of slides 
with sound-on-disc is easy and comparatively in- 
expensive. Advances in camera construction and 
price reductions of the same, coupled with amaz- 
ing improvements in color film which permit tak- 
ing beautiful pictures in natural color have ma- 
terially accelerated this tendency. Obviously, the 
field thus opened to the imaginative teacher is 
practically limitless. Two illustrations will suffice 
to bring out this point. The writer at the present 
time is supervising an advanced degree study, the 
subject matter of which is partially comprised of a 
sound and film study of a particularly interesting 
locality in the Northwest. The candidate has 
photographed not only many geographical locali- 
ties in which historic events occurred, but he has 
also photographed some of the people still living, 
and others whose pictures are preserved in old 
family albums. With the showing of the slides 
will be played a running description of the story— 
a story told sometimes in the producer’s words, 
sometimes in those of a pioneer settler. Another 
illustration: an enterprising teacher of geography 
who had saved enough money to make a trip to 
South America and Europe took some lessons in 
photography to improve her technique and pre- 
served a photographic record of her trip in 8-mm. 
colored motion pictures. Her work at the Univer- 
sity of Washington in a summer school class in 
audio-visual production was the making of a 
sound-on-disc record to use with her films. It is 
impossible to conceive of a teacher with that level 
of interest and skill not having an enthusiastic and 
attentive class. 

What of the future? It would doubtless tax the 
powers of a “yogi” to picture future developments 
accurately. As stated at the outset, we still lack 
adequate experimentation for passing final judg- 
ment on the true effectiveness of audio-visual en- 
richment. It is probable that some mass expeti- 
mentation will be necessary which presupposes 
more equipment than there is now found in most 
schools. However, it is not too early to state with 
some certainty that the principal or superintendent 
whose ambition it is to put in equipment of this 
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Radio as a Teaching Technique 


By H. M. BUCKLEY 


HE utilization of radio as a teaching device 
does not imply that a mediocre lesson spoken 
into the microphone will be transformed immedi- 
ately into effective teaching. As in all phases of 
human endeavor, the results of teaching by radio 
are commensurate with the manifested degree of 
preliminary planning and preparation. Values are 
inherent in no instrument; the radio is no exception. 
Thus, before listing the possible values of radio 
teaching, it might be well to ask: How are the 
radio lessons prepared? To answer this question, 
the writer shall have to refer to the radio material 
now being presented over the Cleveland School 
Station, WBOE. 

Starting with the premise that the radio lesson 
should be an integral part of the local course of 
study, the curricular material is analyzed in order 
to determine just where this new medium can be 
most beneficial not only to pupils, but to classroom 
teachers as well. Once that has been done, the 
availability of visual materials is considered, for 
the philosophy behind radio teaching in Cleveland, 
at least, presupposes a multiplicity of sensory im- 
pressions. The voice behind the microphone is 
but a phase of effective teaching by radio. Other 
factors contributing to its success or failure are: 
the visual materials mentioned above, the radio 
lesson guides issued in advance to the classroom 
teacher, and finally the activities within the class- 
room before, during and after the broadcast. 

The manuscript for a specific subject is prepared 
at a curriculum center, a school which has been 
experimenting with a variety of techniques for the 
teaching of a given subject. When the first draft 
has been completed, the principal and the script 
writer then work together revising the manuscript 
until in their judgment it is ready to present to a 
class by means of the public address system in the 
center. 

This experimental broadcast is received in a reg- 
ular classroom and in most cases the teacher who 
has written the lesson is in the classroom with the 
Principal to see the reaction and response of the 
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children. Another teacher acts as the broadcaster. 

If there is a special supervisor for a given sub- 
ject, he or she is invited to listen to the experi- 
mental broadcast. A conference follows each such 
experimental broadcast, suggestions are made to 
clear any difficulty that appears and if important 
revision is made, the lesson is again tried in another 
classroom. 

This experimentation continues with each 
manuscript until all adults participating, and the 
pupils as well, are satisfied that the material is 
ready to serve the needs of teachers and pupils 
throughout the city. 

Even then, however, preparation is not con- 
sidered complete. In several instances the pro- 
posed radio lesson is then broadcast to a small 
group of schools for a more general evaluation. 
Their criticisms and suggestions are incorporated 
and then, and not until then, the lesson is con- 
sidered ready for city-wide reception. 

The matter of timing the lesson is not para- 
mount since the Cleveland Public Schools own and 
operate the station. The length of the lesson and 
the intermittent pauses for pupil activity are de- 
termined not by the needs of the radio station, but 
rather by the needs of the learner. 

An adequate understanding of radio lesson 
preparation also necessitates a consideration of 
methods used in selecting the writing and speak- 
ing personnel; however, for purposes of this article 
that discussion will have to be minimized. A basic 
consideration is, however, that if the job of radio 
teaching is worth doing at all, it should be done 
well and to that extent the personnel need be given 
the time required. The ‘master lesson” will cer- 
tainly fall short of the mark if it turns out to be a 
mere by-product of a weary, but willing teacher. 

Granted, then, that preparation, both in ma- 
terials and personnel, has been adequate, we turn 
to a consideration of possible values of radio as a 
teaching technique. 
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First, what are the values from the classroom 
teacher’s point of view? Certainly in the field of 
music, the radio lesson brings into every classroom 
a piano, a superior singing voice, as well as special- 
ized teaching techniques. But let us consider an- 
other subject in which the values of radio teaching 
may be less apparent. 

Several years ago, 134 elementary science teach- 
ers in Cleveland were asked to list the ways in 
which the radio lessons have been of service in 
teaching the subject. The following represent the 
most frequent replies:* (1) They helped in the 
organization of lessons and of materials. (2) They 
made me conscious that I did not have enough 
variety in my lessons. (3) They helped me make 
my lessons move at a faster rate. (4) I now have 
a broader knowledge of the subject matter. (5) It 
has been as valuable as a course in the teaching of 
elementary science. (6) They have shown me 
how to hold the interest of pupils by means of 
experiments. (7) They have shown me the effec- 
tiveness of definite planning. (8) They have con- 
served the teacher's time in preparation. (9) As 
model lessons they gave examples of excellent 
questions for pupils. (10) Receiving the lessons 
with 134 other science teachers and their pupils 
has given me the inspiration which comes from be- 
longing to a large organization doing work worth 
while. 

The advantages of the radio lesson to pupils 
which were most frequently listed by teachers are: 
(1) teaches the pupil to listen, concentrate, and 
follow directions promptly, (2) economizes the 
time of pupil and teacher, (3) introduces a visit- 
ing personality into the daily routine, (4) pupils 
are conscious of being a part of a large and worth- 
while program, (5) the lesson is definite and pro- 
ceeds without interruption, (6) the program is 
city-wide with special benefit to pupils who trans- 
fer to other schools, (7) the teacher participates 
in the broadcast, but still has time to observe the 
reactions of the class. 

More than a decade of teaching with radio in 
the schools of Cleveland has demonstrated that 
this medium, if used judiciously, can result in 
definite and worth-while educational values. For 
example, most educators throughout the country 


*Buckley, H. M. “Educational Planning and Production 
of School Broadcasts in a Local School of the Air,” Educa- 
tional Broadcasting, 1936, 215-16. 
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advise their teachers to use visual aids in their 
teaching; they issue catalogues of slides, organize 
extension courses, distribute globes, charts, and 
models. All this, of course, has value, but how 
much more effective is it for teachers to see an ex- 
pert actually using this material in her own class- 
room in teaching a familiar topic in an unfamiliar 
but more effective way. The demonstration aspect 
of the carefully prepared radio lesson is a contri- 
bution to education which the supervisor cannot 
afford to overlook. 

This year the Educational Museum for the 
Cleveland schools prepared 25,000 slides to be 
used in conjunction with the radio lessons. Each 
elementary school receives a set as well as a pro- 
jector. Even if the radio teaching were ended to- 
morrow, a continuing benefit would be the fact 
that to a majority of our teachers there has been 
demonstrated the utilization of new material and 
these visual aids would remain ready for their use 
in the future. 

Even from a negative point of view, the values 
of radio should be considered. Too often a teacher 
“rides her hobby” and her pupils are subjected to 
a distorted presentation. A weekly visit of another 
personality aids in the establishment of a more 
proper perspective. The waste of time on non- 
essentials in the average classroom is well known. 
A well-organized lesson moving along from step 
to step, yet reaching worth-while goals in less time, 
cannot help but influence the teaching staff. 

In some fields, but perhaps to a lesser degree 
in the lower grades, authoritative information is 
essential and yet sadly lacking. The occasional ap- 
pearance of an authority before the microphone 
contributes to the reduction of this deficiency. 
And, furthermore, not all children benefit as much 
from the printed word; to some, sound is very 
helpful. 

Constant and continuous curriculum revision is 
a recognized ideal in education that unfortunately 
remains, in many instances, in the theoretic stage. 
We have found that with the use of the radio and 
the radio lesson guides, curricular revision is more 
than a ‘‘scissors and paste’’ technique. The revision 
means something to the teachers. In evaluating the 
lessons they contribute democratically to this re- 
organization of materials. 

In the field of secondary education, radio values 
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are limited to a degree by the difficulty of adjust- 
ing to school schedules. Nevertheless, with the 
use of recordings and “repeat programs” it is 
reasonable to assume that the values listed above 
will not be confined to the lower grades. Paren- 
thetically it may be emphasized that with the radio 
station, school-owned and operated as it is in 
Cleveland, adjustment to school schedules is 
greatly facilitated. 

The best way to teach, it has been said, is in 
a number of ways. That, briefly, is radio’s con- 
tribution to the teacher. 

Let us turn from values to the possible weak- 
nesses in teaching by radio. To be sure there are 
weaknesses. The radio is no panacea that will 
cure all educational ills. Nor should one assume 
that all change is progress. Basic and worth-while 
developments in the field of learning have not 
come about by any sudden revelation; rather have 
they emerged by years of trial and error. However, 
there has been trial and experimentation, and that 
is what is being emphasized here. 

A primary analysis of weaknesses in radio teach- 
ing would certainly begin with the question of 
reception. Without at least satisfactory reception, 
teaching by radio merely confuses hope for reality, 
and nothing is more disheartening to both pupils 
and teachers. 

Even when reception is satisfactory, other weak- 
nesses may be present. The report made by the 
elementary science teachers, mentioned earlier, 
listed the following disadvantages: (1) The radio 
lesson time of fifteen minutes is too short. (2) The 
lesson moves too slowly for some pupils and too 
rapidly for others. (3) The broadcast comes 
whether or not the teacher and pupils are ready. 
(4) The speaker cannot be interrupted for ques- 
tions. (5) All classes require the same type of 
books and materials at the same time. (6) Recep- 
tion is not always good. (7) Slow pupils cannot 
complete the follow-up work between broadcasts. 

Of course the need for recognizing individual 
differences is very apparent when dealing with an 
instrument for mass communication. However, 
satisfactory adjustments can be made through pro- 
vision for varied types of follow-up work as sug- 
gested in the radio lesson guides. Furthermore, the 
radio lesson, as utilized in Cleveland, at least, is 
generally confined in a given subject to but fifteen 
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minutes per week. The rest of the time the class- 
room teacher is free to make whatever adjustments 
are needed. Indeed, if she feels that the radio ma- 
terial is not suited to the needs and capacities of 
her pupils then she is perfectly free not to receive 
them. Compulsion would certainly be a poor ap- 
proach to use in the introduction of a new tool. 
The initial feeling of antagonism would certainly 
interfere with achievement. 

Mere passive listening is apt to be a weakness 
with certain types of radio material. Even with 
radio, the telling method is not real teaching. Par- 
ticularly in the lower grades, worth-while pupil 
activity, we find, stimulates learning. This activity 
may take a variety of forms: writing, computing, 
observing visual materials, answering questions, 
etc. An alert classroom teacher, who is aware of 
the possible weaknesses in a radio lesson, can do 
much to overcome them. 

Whether or not the radio material has value 
is also dependent upon its relationship to the course 
of study. This does not imply that enrichment is 
to be neglected, but if the radio program is re- 
ceived largely as isolated novelty, then specific edu- 
cational objectives are rarely attained. 

And so in the final analysis the maximum of 
value and the minimum of weakness in teaching by 
radio are both dependent upon a preliminary and 
cautious evaluation of the possible contribution 
that can be made by this medium. Undoubtedly it 
can serve education. 


Disc Transcriptions 
(Continued from page 308) 


sort is not wasting the taxpayers’ money on mere 
gadgets. The thing which experimentation has not 
yet made clear is exactly how much facilitation of 
learning we get from these supplementary devices 
—that they stimulate interest or that they improve 
learning is denied now by very few. 

The present issue of THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN 
is an effort to bring to the attention of school men 
in concrete form several of the phases of radio in 
education. If this necessarily brief discussion of 
the rapidly expanding field of educational tran- 
scriptions has raised in the mind of the reader any 
questions, the writer would be happy to answer 
such questions, if possible, or to refer the ques- 
tioner to one better qualified to give the answer. 





Preparation of Programs 


By H. CLAY HARSHBARGER 


HE script for the broadcast has been laid on 

the desk of the director whose job it is to bring 

the author’s words to life. Immediately the ques- 

tion is raised with respect to what steps the director 

must take to give the script an effective production. 

The ensuing answer attempts to sketch only the 

elementary, basic step involved and makes no pre- 

tense of dealing with all the perplexing problems 

which will confront the producer during the prep- 
aration and broadcast of the program. 

What then does the director do from the time 
he receives the script until the program is off the 
air? The question will be discussed around nine 
topics. 

Read the script. As the director reads the script 
he should ask himself the following questions: 
(1) Is the script approximately the right length? 
If it appears to be more than two minutes long or 
short make the necessary changes. (2) Can the 
script be cast from those you have available? 
(3) Does the script observe the policies of radio 
generally, the station over which the program will 
be given, and the sponsoring institution? (4) Are 
impossible demands made on the sound effects 
department? (5) Is too much or too little sound 
used?! Briefly, sound is used to aid in telling the 
story, to enhance the effect. (6) Will the sug- 
gested use of music prove effective? Is it the best 
aid in establishing mood, designating locale, or 
effecting a transition? (7) Are the transitions 
made in the most effective manner? Transitions 
may be made in three ways, either singly or in com- 
bination: music, sound, or silence. (8) Do the 
lines read well aloud? An awkward succession of 
speech sounds or combination of words may make 
lines difficult to read. (9) Is the script in proper 
form? Is the business designated in capital letters, 
are the lines double spaced, etc? The program di- 
rector will be glad to provide sample scripts if they 
are needed. 

Finally, as the director reads the script with 


* For a more complete discussion of the function of sound 
effects in radio presentation see Wylie, Radio Writing, Ch. 
III, New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1939. 
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these questions in mind, he will find that certain 
changes in the script should be made. These should 
be made by the director and author before the 
script is sent for duplication. 

Duplicate the script. Do not economize on 
scripts: have enough copies made so that all con- 
cerned with the broadcast can have a copy, and a 
few extras will be available. 

Duplicate scripts on relatively quiet paper. In 
the process of duplication, pica type rather than 
elite should be used. 

Casting. Casting will ordinarily be made by 
issuing a general call or a call for those whom one 
thinks may be used. The method will be deter- 
mined by the circumstances of the director. 

In either case the cast should be heard through 
a loud speaker so that the director can determine 
whether the voices are properly balanced and con- 
trasted. 

The director who works with students is con- 
stantly faced with the problem of casting them in 
mature roles. The best solution seems to be giving 
the most mature part to the student with the most 
mature voice, casting other voices in relation 
While the resulting illusion will not be perfect, 
it may be convincing. 

Rehearsals. Early in the rehearsals the script 
should be read through for an over-all timing. If 
the resulting time is roughly accurate the director 
may proceed with confidence; if not, appropriate 
cuts or additions should be made immediately. 

To save time in rehearsals the director should 
insist that the cast bring pencils. Since line changes 
will be made, cues must be indicated, etc., the 
actors can designate them more quickly if they do 
not have to borrow pencils from one another. 

Although in the early rehearsals the director 
will primarily emphasize the reading of lines he 
must not forget the business of the show. If, for 
example, an actor waits for a door to close before 
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he reads a line, be sure he is aware of the fact each 
time he reads the line. To establish firmly in the 
mind of the cast the business of the show is to 
eliminate a source of error in the broadcast. 

The primary function of these rehearsals is to 
establish characters, to interpret lines, and to build 
climaxes. Since this phase of direction is not pe- 
culiar alone to dramatic production by radio it will 
be dismissed with the observation that the show 
will be little better than the acting. 

Sound. While the cast is working on lines, the 
director should go over the script with the sound 
effects man who must have an intimate knowledge 
of the recorded, manual, acoustic, and electrical 
effects? which are available as well as those which 
can be provided. 

In this preliminary session the sound effects man 
should be told, and should indicate in his script, 
where given sounds are to be introduced, how they 
are to be cued, their duration and volume, and how 
and when they are to go out. He should under- 
stand, of course, that changes may be made after 
microphone rehearsals begin. 

Immediately after the sound effects are collected 
they should be tested over a microphone. It is 
sometimes difficult to reproduce certain sounds 
faithfully. 

Music. Since the selection of exactly the right 
music heightens the effectiveness of a dramatic 
broadcast it is important to make the choice early. 
Assuming that especially scored music is not avail- 
able, the music chosen to establish a mood or 
locale or effect a transition should be relatively 
unfamiliar to the audience for then it will not 
have associations incongruous with the script. 

The incidental music will come either from the 
school orchestra or from transcribed music. In 
either case the music should be selected early. The 
school orchestra is busy preparing for concerts so, 
if it is to be used, it must be given time to prepare 
the excerpts. If the music comes from transcrip- 
tions or records it may take a number of hours to 
find exactly the selections one wants. 

One of the difficulties of using recordings is 
that of locating the beginning of the excerpt once 
it is found. Fortunately a simple and reasonably 
accurate method for spotting the excerpt is avail- 

* For definitions and discussions of these effects see Pierson, 


“Sound Effects,” Education on the Air, 1937, pp. 230-237, 
Columbus, Ohio State University, 1937. 
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able if the station will allow the use of the follow- 
ing procedure: the record is played through to the 
point where the desired excerpt begins; as the ex- 
cerpt begins stop the record and with a piece of 
chalk draw a line across the groove in which the 
needle rests; let the record start and as it rotates 
the needle will cut through the chalk; thereafter if 
the needle is placed in the first groove to be cleared 
of chalk the music will begin at approximately the 
same place. 

Microphone Rehearsals. When cast, sound, and 
music are ready the rehearsals should be moved to 
the studio. Once in the studio the director should 
insist that the engineer who is to operate the con- 
trols during the air show be present for rehearsals 
because the engineer is an exceedingly important 
cog in the machinery of production. 

Preliminary to actual rehearsal the director must 
explain the requirements of the production to the 
engineer who will set up the studio in accordance 
with these needs. The engineer will, at the same 
time, explain to the cast how to use the set-up. 

Throughout the microphone rehearsals the di- 
rector’s place is in the control room where he must 
synchronize the components, balance them, and 
develop a smooth-flowing production. Since this 
is the case all participants must develop the habit 
of looking into the control room for instructions 
to begin or stop speeches, sound, or music; increase 
or decrease volume or rate; or change position with 
respect to the microphone. 

A more or less standard set of signals has been 
devised to indicate these instructions. The sim- 
plest way to get them is by asking the program 
director. Once secured they should be used during 
rehearsals as well as actual broadcasts. 

When the rehearsal begins, on cue from the 
director the music starts, and shortly the announcer 
makes the introductory announcement. Two prob- 
lems face the director immediately: the duration 
of the music and the exact point at which the an- 
nouncer begins. Ordinarily the music is ten to-fif- 
teen seconds in length. If the music is to continue 
playing during the announcement the announcer 
should be started, at the moment the volume of 
the music has decreased sufficiently to enable his 
voice to come through over the music. The same 
principle, of course, holds when any effect is super- 
imposed on another. The development of a sense 
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of when this point occurs will aid materially in 
the smoothness of a production. 

If the music continues while the announcer is 
talking, it should fade so gradually that the audi- 
ence is unaware of the precise moment at which 
it ceased. The chances are that the loudspeaker 
in the control room is operated at a higher level 
than the radio in the home which means there will 
be a tendency to run the background too low. The 
problem of background level is one which will 
be met throughout the broadcast. 

If the music has been out during the announce- 
ment and is to ‘‘sneak’”’ in before it ends, the music 
must be cued and the engineer instructed to open 
the right microphone. As the announcer stops, the 
director should bring the music to full volume 
either quickly or slowly depending on the require- 
ments of the circumstances. Again, the same prob- 
lem will be met elsewhere in the script when other 
effects are introduced into the background. The 
director should follow the same principles. 

It may be that the announcer cues the first scene 
directly without a bridge of music or sound. In 
order that attention may be shifted from the an- 
nouncer to the scene it is frequently wise to ask 
the announcer to fade slightly from the micro- 
phone, thus giving the audience additional notifi- 
cation that the scene is about to begin. It should be 
pointed out that this device is not at all times use- 
ful. 

When the scene begins, check the actors to see 
that they are on the beam of the microphone and 
properly balanced. Before the rehearsal begins the 
engineer will be glad to tell the actors how they 
must read in relation to the microphone to get the 
best quality. The director must constantly check 
his actors to see that they maintain this relation, or 
stay on beam. 

The balance of the actors on the microphone can 
be checked in two ways: by listening to see 
whether one is louder than the other and, more 
accurately, by watching the needle of the volume 
indicator on the amplifier. When the needle is at 
the same place on the dial during different speeches 
the actors are in balance. 

It is important that a constant check be kept on 
the actors with respect to being on beam and in 
balance. Some actors, when they become ab- 
sorbed in reading, tend to move to one side of the 
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microphone or closer to it. It is for this reason one 
cannot assume that they will stay put. 

During the opening scene someone may knock 
at the door, one of the characters indicates that he 
will open it, the door opens, the new character is 
greeted, the door closes and the characters return 
to the center of the action. Well ahead of the 
knock the director should see that the sound man 
and actor are ready, and should give the cues at 
exactly the right moment, a practice which should 
be followed throughout the script. 

Another problem, one of the most important in 
dramatic shows, is introduced by this simple en- 
trance: perspective. Perspective in radio is the 
counterpart of perspective in drawing, the repre- 
sentation, on a flat surface, of objects as they ap- 
pear to the eye. In radio it is perspective which 
gives the impression of depth, relative positions, 
and action. Perspective is determined by the rela- 
tion of the action to the microphone. 

If, in the imagined scene, the action stays with 
the microphone, the knock must give the impres- 
sion of being across the room, and the opening and 
closing of the door and the greetings must rela- 
tively give the impression of being as far away. 
Incidentally the working out of correct perspec- 
tives may consume a great amount of time. 

At the conclusion of the first scene music and 
sound may make the transition into the next. This 
necessitates a cross fade from music to sound or 
literally crossing from one microphone to another. 
In the bridge or transition the music must first be 
established; then with the music remaining at the 
established level, the sound is faded in; as the 
sound comes up in volume the music is taken out. 
Cross fades are made from voice, sound, or music 
in any combination or series. When smoothly exe- 
cuted they contribute materially to the flow of the 
production. 

The end of the second scene approaches. The 
closing line reads: “I'll think it over tonight and 
see you tomorrow at nine’’; the succeeding scene 
opens with the clock striking nine. The simplest 
way to make the transition is by means of a fade 
out and fade in or board fade. On the line, “T'll 
think it over... ,” the engineer slowly closes 
the volume control on the microphone or the 
master control if two or more microphones are 
open. When the sound is out or nearly so the di- 
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rector gives the signal to the studio to cut all sound; 
glances around the studio to assure himself that 
all sound has ceased; and asks the engineer to be- 
gin opening the microphone and cues the striking 
of the clock. 

Two words of warning with respect to the use 
of the board fade are in order. First, the director 
may find that the lines for the fade out or fade in 
are not long enough, in which case they must be 
extended. Secondly, because the control room 
speaker is generally operated at a higher level than 
the home radio the director will tend to wait too 
long to give the cut signal. He will, in other 
words, wait until the sound has gone from the con- 
trol speaker which means that the sound was out 
of the home radio earlier, thus making the ensu- 
ing pause too long on the air. Consequently the 
director should give the cut signal as the sound in 
his speaker grows relatively dim. Here again is a 
case in which the director will have to develop a 
sense of when the right time has come. 

At long last, after much stopping and starting, 
the first microphone rehearsal comes to an end. 
When over, all should know where they are sup- 
posed to be, at what time they are supposed to be 
there, and what they are supposed to do when 
there. If time permits it will be wise to work 
through the script at least once more in the same 
way. 

Dress Rehearsal. Eventually the production 
reaches the point where a dress rehearsal is in 
order, or air time is so uncomfortably close that 
if the show is to be dressed, it is now or never. In 
either event a dress rehearsal serves two functions: 
giving all the feel of the show and an exact timing. 

For the dress reheasal it is wise to have an as- 
sistant in the control room to time the show. He 
should be given a script, a stop watch, and in- 
structions to indicate elapsed time on the script in 
fifteen or thirty second intervals depending on 
the director’s preference. 

The director's procedure during the dress re- 
hearsal is exactly the same as during the first micro- 
phone rehearsals except that the show continues 
without interruption. The director must watch for 
errors in line reading, faulty use of sound, ineffec- 
tive transitions, errors in balance, actors off beam, 
and all the thousand things that can go wrong. 
At the same time he must make corrections which 
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can be made by use of signals, make a notation of 
the others, and cue in action, sound, music, and 
actors. He must, in a word, synchronize and bal- 
ance all the factors which go to make up the whole. 

At the conclusion of the dress rehearsal the 
director will have a timing for the show. If it is 
too long, the script should be cut to provide a 
leeway of thirty to forty seconds, unless the di- 
rector is positive the show will play faster. But to 
be safe make the cuts. Until a director has seen 
a show play slow in spite of everything he can do 
and faced the possibility of running over, he has 
not experienced all the agonies which beset man- 
kind. 

If cuts are made they must be given to all; then 
the cuts should be read and timed; in that way the 
director will know that he has taken enough out 
to give him the necessary leeway. 

If the dress rehearsal is short by a minute or 
less, no cause for worry exists because the show 
can easily be lengthened that much by stretching 
the transitions or playing one or two scenes some- 
what more slowly. If, however, the script is short 
by more than a minute, and it is too late to write 
out the script to the proper length, about all the 
director can do is resign himself to a long closing. 
When the timing is accurate, and all corrections 
have been made, it will, if possible, be wise to have 
another dress rehearsal. 

If the director has a choice, the last dress re- 
hearsal should be concluded ten to fifteen minutes 
before air time. It will have the effect of fixing 
in the minds of all what they are supposed to do 
and yet provide a few minutes of relaxation, thus 
making probable a better performance on the air. 

On the Air. Just before the actual performance, 
the director should check to be sure that all mem- 
bers of the cast are in the studio and that all is 
in readiness. The cast, in this last minute or two, 
should check through their scripts to see that the 
pages are in order. Or, if the scripts have been 
stapled, the staples should be removed so that the 
pages can be handled more quietly. 

The second hand relentlessly moves around the 
face of the clock to air time; the engineer gives the 
go-ahead signal; watches are started; and the show 
is on the air. 

The director experiences a new sensation. Here- 


(Continued on page 318) 

















The Radio and Child Development 


By JOHN E. ANDERSON 


HE significance of the radio in the life of the 

modern child is beyond question, as the parent 
observing his own children and the educator fa- 
miliar with recent studies know. One of the great- 
est controversies of our time revolves about the 
good or harmful effects of the radio upon children 
and the related problem of censorship and con- 
trol. The radio’s capacity for arousing interest, the 
time spent by children in listening to radio pro- 
grams, and that universal distribution of receiving 
sets which brings radio programs to almost every 
child, makes the problem of more than local in- 
terest. The skillful use of the radio for propa- 
ganda, and the control of radio output in those 
countries which use it as a device for the training 
of children in a particular political philosophy, in- 
tensify the problem and make it of national mo- 
ment. Clear thinking based upon the scientific 
study of the radio’s effects upon children should 
make a contribution to this problem. But un- 
fortunately little specific data is as yet available 
upon which to base generalizations. 

At the beginning of any discussion, it should be 
pointed out that in many of the so-called children’s 
programs, no account whatever is taken of the 
needs of children. Those under commercial aus- 
pices are designed to sell products. They capitalize 
the child’s interest in excitement and adventure 
with no thought of contributing positively to his 
well-being. Those under educational auspices are 
often pitched at such a high level that they are in 
effect a projection onto the child of what adults 
think children should be interested in. Because 
they lose the child, they make no contribution to 
his living. 

The elementary-school child who almost crawls 
into the loud-speaker because of the intensity of 
his interest, prefers the exciting adventure serial 
that goes from one hairbreadth escape to an- 
other. As adults we may not approve this in- 
terest. But we cannot deny its existence. Studies 
of the effects of the motion picture upon chil- 
dren also find this interest characteristic of the 
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years from nine to twelve. As children mature 
this excessive interest in the “thrill” programs is 
replaced by interests in sports and news broadcasts, 
swing and dance music, “quiz’’ programs, etc. The 
fifteen-year-old cannot understand the interest of 
his young brother in the “thrill” program and ex- 
presses surprise when attention is called to his own 
similar earlier behavior. Programs for children 
must take account of these shifts in interest with 
age. If cultural and educational programs for 
young children are to develop, the interest in the 
thrilling and dramatic must be capitalized. 

The radio, both as an educational instrument 
and as an instrument of entertainment, meets the 
needs of human beings. Standards cannot be set 
in terms of one of these alternatives to the exclu- 
sion of the other. The radio should not become 
just another device for emotional release, since it 
will then fall to the lowest common denominator. 
Nor should it become a device which is ignored 
by the mass of people. If entertainment is stressed 
too strongly, the former is inevitable; if culture is 
stressed too strongly, the latter is inevitable. If 
somehow or other standards can be kept just a 
little above—but not too much above—the level 
of the population’s interest and can be changed as 
the population moves along with the radio, sig- 
nificant progress will come. This problem of rais- 
ing the level of stimulation without losing the 
audience, is common to all education. We know 
that if an educational procedure is pitched too far 
above the child’s level, the child becomes dis- 
couraged and loses interest, if too far below, he 
is either bored or fails to realize his potentiality be- 
cause of lack of stimulation. 

Since children, and adults as well, differ widely 
in their intelligence, cultural level, needs, inter- 
ests, and capacity to absorb and appreciate, the 
radio must supply its listeners with a varied diet. 

















RADIO AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Some programs should appeal to the few and be 
far above the average level, others should appeal 
to the many. There should be wide variety in con- 
tent as well as level in order to appeal to varied 
interests. Not only do interests and needs vary 
from person to person, but they also vary from 
time to time in the same person. Thus the same 
child may enjoy and profit from programs that are 
pure entertainment and from programs that are 
clearly educational in their nature. 

If the stimulation offered children is too exclu- 
sively of one type, they become satiated and shift 
their interest to other phases of the environment. 
One of the most disturbing features of our present 
broadcasting system is that of killing interest in an 
excellent form of education or entertainment by 
repetition in countless imitations. The first pro- 
grams of the “quiz” type appeared on the air a few 
years ago. Now as one dials the radio he finds a 
few good programs of this type and many poor 
imitations. Under commercial auspices that is to 
be expected, because sponsors follow their more 
successful competitors. As a result a potentially 
good type of program soon reaches a satiation 
point, wears itself out and is discarded. A promis- 
ing technique for holding interest is not then 
evaluated on its merits, but disappears because of 
satiation through poor use. Research on fashions 
in radio programs, plus some control of quality 
might be in order. 

The capacity to discriminate and the power to 
choose the better type of stimulation develops 
gradually and depends upon the experiences of 
the child at home, in school and among his associ- 
ates. Merely telling the child that he is not to 
listen to a certain program stimulates his interest 
in it. Nor can parents very well prevent their 
children from listening. Such an attempt would 
require almost constant supervision of the set and 
the children and be a continuous source of tension. 
Parents can, however, listen with their children to 
both good and poor programs in order to secure 
the material upon which to base discussion, point 
out the differences between them and encourage 
frank discussion of their merits. If this practice is 
systematically followed the child will grow in his 
capacity to choose. In furthering this capacity the 
school and .home alike have a responsibility. 
Schools might well include classes in radio appre- 


ciation in their curriculum. In the development of 
discrimination, the influence of example, the ab- 
sence of strong emotional attitudes about the value 
of particular material, and careful thinking about 
the content of the material presented are impor- 
tant. Research suggests that discrimination de- 
velops rapidly when the child has the direct op- 
portunity to compare both the good and poor. If 
surrounded only by the best, he is likely to bootleg 
the poor. If surrounded only by the poor, the ca- 
pacity to discriminate lacks an opportunity to 
appear. 

Whatever is said about the responsibility of the 
home and school in raising children’s standards of 
appreciation, should not be interpreted as indi- 
cating that the broadcasting stations and advertis- 
ing sponsors are without responsibilities in the 
matter. Obviously the home and school can do 
very little if the entire air is pervaded with pro- 
grams of poor quality. The remark often made by 
sponsors that parents can turn off their sets and 
forbid their children to listen to radio programs 
they dislike, is a non-realistic dodging of the issue. 
If this attitude is taken the only solution for the 
family is to throw away its radio set, which in the 
long run will destroy the efficacy of radio itself. 
The responsibility of the broadcaster, in my opin- 
ion, is that of providing a fair proportion of pro- 
grams of good quality, well designed to meet the 
needs of children and coming at appropriate hours. 
Even at the cost of some advertising revenue it 
would be well for the companies to face this re- 
sponsibility and earn the good will of their lis- 
teners. Otherwise, parents are likely to take the 
bit in their teeth. Everyone engaged in work with 
parents knows that the radio constitutes a real prob- 
lem in many American homes, even though par- 
ents as individuals or in groups seldom protest to 
stations, or exercise a still more effective type of 
control by failing to buy the products of those 
sponsoring objectionable programs. 

Whatever the direct effect of an educational 
procedure may be, it has marked indirect effects, 
if the stimulation it affords is in a context or group 
pervaded with common characteristics. Since radio 
programs good, bad, and indifferent, are con- 
stantly on the air, we must ask about their common 
characteristics. If programs are to be effective, 
there must be rapid speech, clear enunciation, and 
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good organization of the material to meet the rigid 
time limits. These common factors should in time 
affect the pattern and quality of speech. Generaliz- 
ing from the studies on spoken language in other 
areas, we can say that the effects of the radio upon 
speech will be most marked on children from 
homes of low cultural level, somewhat less marked 
on those from the middle level, and that, in some 
instances, they may be adverse on the speech of 
children from homes of high cultural level. Be- 
cause we have no good basic records taken a gen- 
eration ago, with which to compare the speech of 
modern children, little or no concrete evidence of 
the effects of the radio upon children’s speech can 
be obtained. But within the last decade, due, I 
think, to the radio, there has been an amazing re- 
vival of interest in public speaking and debating 
in our high schools. The debating organizations 
that seemed to be on the way out now flourish. I 
anticipate that a careful study of the effects of radio 
on spoken language would show: increases in vo- 
cabulary, clearer enunciation, increases in the 
tempo of speech, more effective organization of 
material, and a greater interest in the techniques 
of presentation. It is also my impression that the 
radio has stepped up children’s dramatic and mu- 
sical interests and the quality of both their appre- 
ciation and performance to a noticeable degree. It 
has interested a surprising number of children 
previously without such contacts in musical and 
dramatic activities of a high cultural level. 

The radio is with us and will be with us for a 
long time. Although its educational and entertain- 
ment possibilities are still being explored, there 
can be little doubt of its importance in the lives of 
children. In common with many other phases of 
our life, it has its good and its bad features. It 
will always be difficult for us to determine its pre- 
cise effects, because it is a part of our cultural con- 
text—with us all for varying lengths of time each 
day and year—as we grow from infancy to ma- 
turity. As a new art, it must and will work out its 
own forms and standards. These will come more 
clearly and rapidly under the stimulus of construc- 
tive criticism and research. To the educator—the 
radio presents a very real challenge. The formal 
stilted techniques of the old-fashioned classroom 
are amazingly ineffective when broadcast. Some of 
' us feel that they were also ineffective in the class- 
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room and only survived because they did not see 
the light of day—being so closely confined within 
the four walls of the schoolroom. Let us then not 
be too critical of the new art that is in the making. 
Perhaps we can still learn. It may well be that the 
radio can make a greater contribution to the tech- 
niques of education than the educator can himself 
make to the art of radio. 


Program Preparation 


(Continued from page 315) 

tofore he has listened critically with a view to im- 
proving the production. On the air, however, he 
must take the production as it comes—listening 
with a critical ear, it is true, but primarily he hears 
the show as it unfolds, gets the feel of it; his re- 
actions become artistic and esthetic. In short, while 
remembering all the things he must do to keep the 
show flowing, the director begins to handle the 
production as he feels it. And the director should 
not be afraid to play it the way he feels it. 

The director must not, however, get lost in an 
emotional trance, or time—the all-important factor 
in radio—may slip entirely away from him. The 
director must watch his time closely as compared 
with dress rehearsal. If the air show runs fifteen 
or twenty seconds either ahead or behind the dress 
rehearsal he has nothing about which to worry for 
the actors will speed up or slow down, transitions 
can be lengthened or shortened. If, on the other 
hand, the cast consistently gains or loses time, the 
director must take heroic measures to make the 
necessary adjustments. In so doing the show may 
suffer artistically but it must be gotten off on time. 

Throughout the broadcast the director must be 
alert to see that actors, sound, and music are ready, 
that cues are given when agreed upon, and must 
check constantly with the engineer as to what is 
coming next. Only by constant vigilance on the 
part of the director will mistakes be kept to a 
minimum. 

So it goes from minute to minute and from 
scene to scene. The play ends, the closing music 
swells up, and, at the right moment, the an- 
nouncer is cued. With one eye on the clock he 
reads the closing announcement and takes the 
show off on time. It has been a good show because 
the director made careful preparation and finished 
“on the nose.” 





. Civic Broadcasting Within States 


By BOYD F. 


HE reader is aware that many of the original 
f ew's transmitters were licensed to institutions 
whose sole purpose was implied in the term ‘‘edu- 
cational broadcasting”’; and, that a few of these sta- 
tions survive today, giving a distinctive service to 
their listeners. They have raised the general level 
of American broadcasting, and contributed heavily 
to the philosophy and practice of state and civic 
responsibility for broadcasting. This article classi- 
fies the broadcasting practices and plans as re- 
ported by leaders in governmental and civic ca- 
pacities from all over America. From thirty states, 
and many individuals, comes this material from 
which a number of designs for state broadcasting 
might be drawn. The work of the state-owned 
radio transmitter has been intentionally omitted; 
and such references as are made to “‘state” pro- 
grams, are made to state agencies whose radio 
activities are carried on in co-operation with other 
groups. 

A majority of the correspondents who submitted 
material are convinced that all radio programs 
leave an impression upon the people, and, there- 
fore, society has a tremendous responsibility for 
the wise use of the radio. They call for a balance 
and selection on the air that will give society an 
increasing familiarity with culture. 

The Federal Constitution guarantees freedom of 
expression which is being vigorously extended to 
include radio as a medium of communication. In 
order to safeguard this guarantee, it is felt that 
there must be a dual system of state owned and 
operated stations, paralleling a system of privately 
operated stations. Both seem necessary to guar- 
antee the continued freedom of the air. State con- 
stitutions everywhere emphasize that education is 
a state responsibility and there is a growing recog- 
nition that the state is entitled to operate or use 
a communications medium in so far as it contrib- 
utes to education. 


ATTAINABLE OBJECTIVES 


Professional organizations representing teachers 
seem everywhere to be adapting the radio to a 
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three-fold program: (1) propaganda, (2) public 
relations, (3) advancement of culture. As the 
mouthpiece of the organized teacher the radio is 
carrying on campaigns for all sorts of school legis- 
lation; preponderantly designed to help the chil- 
dren—not especially to benefit the teacher. Most 
associations find that a continuous broadcasting 
policy is more effective than one timed to coincide 
with legislative sessions. 

As a public relations agency, many school sys- 
tems are offering a regular program of student- 
faculty-parent offerings designed as an interpreta- 
tion of the educational program. This movement 
has at heart the improvement of the physical and 
spiritual environment under which boys, girls, 
and teachers labor and is thus an instrument of 
school administration. It provides, not inciden- 
tally, a fine vocational training for many students, 
and has the active support of the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

Teachers’ organizations seem definitely inter- 
ested in the dissemination of culture by radio, 
inasmuch as many of their programs are distinctly 
of this type. Higher institutions of learning, of 
course, are most heavily engaged in this activity. 
They believe the radio to be an actual extension of 
their classrooms—so effective that materials for 
study may be supplied, and guidance offered, for 
their use. One state, not boasting a state univer- 
sity, offers college credit by radio. The medium 
is undoubtedly a method of bringing the specialist 
into the home. It makes possible in a new way 
the positive continuance of educational opportu- 
nity. 

Several states hold it to be a definite responsi- 
bility of the state to provide school broadcasts of 
a state-wide nature, built to coincide with the state 
course of study. Particularly do the classrooms 
welcome daily news broadcasts and music appreci- 
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ation periods. There is a growing feeling that the 
state’s chief responsibility for curricula should be 
carried on within local city systems or states; and 
that the state-wide radio offerings should be pri- 
marily supplementary to classroom work. The new 
short-wave allocations now make this entirely fea- 
sible for county rural systems and for larger city 
school units. One state has gone so far as to intro- 
duce into its legislature a bill whereby all instruc- 
tion up to the sixth grade would be offered by radio 
to the children in their homes. 

Public opinion is perhaps only another term 
for culture, but the development of public opinion 
seems to be one of the larger objectives of all na- 
tional and state broadcasting. Radio round-tables, 
discussions, debates, and political addresses are 
building audiences estimated variously as in the 
millions. It is certain the medium possesses tre- 
mendous strength in this direction, and is a pri- 
mary instrument in the preservation of democracy, 
providing the air waves do not come under the 
control of subversive elements. 


CO-ORDINATING THE FACILITIES 


The objectives to be achieved under what is 
generally called ‘‘educational broadcasting” are 
thus varied, and many-sided. The techniques of 
program production now make these aims more 
attainable than ever before, as educators master 
microphone technique and showmanship. The to- 
tal volume of air time required for the educational 
program is reaching a new high requiring in- 
creased facilities and greater sources of talent. 

A few states are still in possession of broadcast- 
ing facilities. Others have leased their stations for 
part or full time because they could not afford the 
costs of full-time operation. With a rebirth of 
vision in public broadcasting, groups now seek 
enlarged opportunities. State plans similar to those 
in Wisconsin and Oregon are going to-be difficult 
to organize elsewhere. Thus it is that the use of 
prevailing commercial facilities offers the principal 
access to the air in most regions and states. 

This posits a close working relationship be- 
tween the broadcasting industry and the producer 
of noncommercial programs. A great many in- 
dividual organizations seem to be enjoying an 
admirable degree of co-operation with the in- 
dustry at the present time. By far the greater 
amount of educational broadcasting is now being 


released to the air over the facilities of privately 
owned commercial stations. There is little or no 
co-ordination, except that achieved by individual 
station program directors. The industry desires an 
improvement of the quality of these programs and 
the state and civic organizations seek more free- 
dom and more time. 

On one hand the industry is plagued by a multi- 
tude of requests for time, and on the other hand 
the industry faces a listener loss from its acquies- 
cence to the confusion of requests. There seems to 
exist no real effort at state-wide co-ordination in 
any state—that is, the fundamentally state agencies, 
the civic groups, the professional organizations, 
and miscellaneous institutions, all go about their 
overlapping broadcast interests without regard to 
one another. In countless cases the industry has 
asked for some co-ordination of the noncommercial 
programs. 

Toward this end a number of states and regions 
are planning; notably Wyoming and Colorado 
(known as the Rocky Mountain Public Radio 
Service), Texas, and Montana (Montana Council 
on Civic Broadcasting). Others have held initial 
conferences toward a similar type of organiza- 
tion. Each of these areas has established councils 
for the promotion and production of noncom- 
mercial broadcasts of distinct informational type. 
The councils strive to unite and co-ordinate the 
microphone presentations of all groups within the 
area. Such organizations definitely require both 
production and consumption divisions for the 
proper operation of the program. 


THE PRODUCTION DIVISION 


1. The co-ordinating agencies. A study of the 
present councils shows that collectively they em- 
brace the following organizations: (1) Educa- 
tional—universities, colleges, public school sys- 
tems, education associations, education council, li- 
brary associations, high school associations, adult 
education organizations, school board associations, 
agricultural extension services, church councils, 
Four-H clubs, American Association of University 
Women, parent-teacher associations, music edu- 
cators’ associations, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, tu- 
berculosis associations, health and air clinic, 
American Red Cross; (2) Civic Groups—bankers 
associations, state chambers of commerce, citizens 
leagues, labor councils, Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, 
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state federations of women’s clubs, hospital as- 
sociations, nurses’ associations, charitable institu- 
tions, farmers’ unions, granges, and bureaus. 
Daughters of American Revolution, American 
Legion and Auxiliary, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
medical associations, taxpayers’ associations, arche- 
ological societies, historical societies, scientific so- 
cieties; (3) State—departments of education, 
boards of education, vocational departments, game 
and fish commissions, conservation commissions, 
boards of health, temperance commissions, high- 
way patrol and highway commissions, state plan- 
ning commissions, criminal apprehension bureaus, 
insurance commissioners; (4) Federal Agencies— 
Bureau of Fisheries, National Parks Service, Bio- 
logical Survey, Census Bureau, Forest Service, So- 
cial Security Board, National Safety Council; and 
other miscellaneous groups. 

These co-operating agencies and institutions 
perfect a closely knit council with officers, execu- 
tive board, and administrative staff. The voting 
membership of the council is equal to the number 
of participating societies and agencies; but its po- 
tential membership is equal to the combined mem- 
berships of the co-operating groups. 

2. The materials for broadcast. A delineation by 
topics of the resources these groups can present 
for broadcast is unnecessary. Each group has one 
or more impelling objectives sufficiently vital to 
keep a tremendous membership of men and women 
eternally at the job of spreading its particular idea. 
Group objectives thus form the real bases of ma- 
terials for broadcast. The council must exercise 
a wise selection and guidance over the scope of its 
programs. There should be a distinction between 
“social betterment” and “promotion,” and a line 
should be drawn between “information” as op- 
posed to “propaganda.” 

3. Program production. Ideally, perhaps, all 
associated groups will make a periodic financial 
contribution to the council adequate to maintain 
a central administrative organization which would 
provide: (1) a central office with workshops and 
studios; (2) a central staff to give assistance in 
program building, script writing, program pro- 
duction, transcription service, and contact with 
broadcasting stations; (3) recording equipment at 
variously located studios throughout the region; as 
well as mobile recording studio to visit member 


institutions and special points of interest. This 
central staff would be under a general director 
responsible to the council. 

In lieu of such an effective set-up, the council 
members may, of course, make their contribution 
to the council in programs ready for the air. These 
are probably best made by transcription, for each 
program may be made over again, if unsatisfac- 
tory. By transcription, only the institution’s best 
goes on the air! The program may also, if re- 
corded, be duplicated and distributed by the 
council to all co-operating radio stations of the 
area. This gives the practical effect of a network. 
Several states and councils already have the be- 
ginning of transcription libraries, such that records 
are circulated to schools upon request. 

4. The benefits of co-operation. This is an 
era of co-operation. Federal and state bureaus set 
up advisory councils of private and civic interests 
in order to assist in the actual work of discharging 
governmental responsibility. In a similar manner 
the state may discharge its radio responsibility by 
actively encouraging the co-operation of civic 
groups in a well-rounded program of public broad- 
casting. 

As we have seen, the broadcasting industry will 
welcome a co-ordination of state and civic broad- 
casting. Such co-ordination would prevent a great 
loss of time for broadcaster and producer; it would 
increase effectiveness for producer and listener; 
and in the end, reduce the total costs of broadcast- 
ing. There will be a tendency, of course, for the 
radio industry to turn all requests for time of a 
non-profitable nature, over to the council. The 
council must never presume to deal for more than 
its own contributing members. This co-ordination 
alone, would reduce the number of groups with 
which the broadcaster must deal by more than 
seventy in most areas or regions. 

The council’s membership will have wide in- 
fluence in determining the standards of broadcast- 
ing. Under this co-operative plan, the council 
seems to embrace an active membership of approxi- 
mately twenty-five per cent of the area’s popula- 
tion. It can exercise a voice in the radio affairs of 
the region. It will have the prestige to attract the 
co-operation of the industry, and to maintain an 
amicable working policy. — 

Councils organized to co-ordinate and improve 
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broadcasting will merit the endorsement of the 
Federal Communications Commission. Such en- 
dorsement would probably take the form of en- 
couragement for council formation in states and 
regions, consideration of council testimony in fed- 
eral hearings, and consideration of council’s en- 
dorsement of stations for relicensing. 

Under the co-operative plan new talent sources 
for the microphone will be discovered. Numerous 
agencies with widely varying interests insure the 
mobilization of the best talent in the area. 

Training of talent for the radio will be facili- 
tated. The central staff of the council will estab- 
lish numerous centers for talent improvement, and 
will themselves supervise program construction. 
The radio stations will hold the council responsible 
for the quality of its offerings. This will prove of 
benefit to both the industry and the producer of 
noncommercial programs. 

Pooling of finances and talent will make pos- 
sible a new degree of civic broadcasting. Whereas 
formerly institutions found the cost of broadcast- 
ing prohibitive, now through this co-operative 
plan, each financial contribution will be less bur- 
densome, yet sufficient to carry on an enlarged pro- 
gtam. No formula has been constructed which 
will accurately give the amount of time the indus- 
try “owes” to this type of broadcasting, but busi- 
mess acumen ought to indicate that it is far less 
than social agencies would like to have. While it 
is generally conceded that some return is due so- 
ciety for lease of the air lanes, yet it ought to be 
recognized that the industry cannot be expected to 
bear the total costs of society's “social growth”’ pro- 
gram. Under the co-operative plan, the radio sta- 
tions’ investment in operating costs will be more 
than matched by the council’s investment in pro- 
duction of high-class programs. Several co-opera- 
tive programs in the United States have already be- 
come so valuable to certain stations that they not 
only donate their time, but also contribute to the 
costs of producing the program. 

THE CONSUMPTION DIVISION 

The radio program consumer is an individual 
about whom there is a great deal of conjecture. He 
has been described as a man who likes a certain 
kind of broadcast, and it is also known that he pre- 
fers a certain brand of soap or toothpaste! This is 
the man who lets himself be heard. It is he who 
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paints the mental picture we have of the American 
radio program consumer. The type of listener who 
is uninfluenced by radio advertising, who is never 
moved to buy this or that, is seldom ever moved to 
write to any broadcaster expressing his opinions. 
He probably makes up as large a proportion of 
American listeners as those who do respond to ad- 
vertising and who produce the ‘‘fan mail.” 

The council, through its wide membership in 
any region, is in a more advantageous position to 
do effective work with consumers than any broad- 
casting unit yet devised. The co-operating organi- 
zations practically all have house organs, whose 
columns can be devoted to the program of the 
council. Annual and periodic conventions of each 
group become the stage for interest stimulation 
and audience building. Speakers of the groups 
may from time to time be assigned to promotional 
work among its members for effective listening. 
Divisional and unit organizations of the various 
groups may each have a radio committee, intended 
primarily to keep an active interest in the whole 
program of the council. The variety of contacts 
the council’s membership can muster will provide 
more newspaper space than ordinary programs can 
secure. 

Radio may be said to run in a “‘vicious circle.” 
Good programs will build a proper discrimination; 
poor programs will build a satisfaction for poor 
and poorer programs. This means that if the coun- 
cil expects to lift the standards of broadcasting, it 
must teach a true appreciation of what is good, and 
at the same time must put something on the air to 
serve as an exercise for discriminative selection. 
Teaching the art of radio discrimination is sow 
going forward in many states, where scores of 
schools now give credit for courses in radio ap- 
preciation. 

Under the division of consumption comes the 
possibility that the council’s widely scattered units 
could organize listening demonstrations in schools, 
club rooms, and homes. Under the vital stimula- 
tion of hundreds of clubs and thousands of mem- 
bers—all working for the council’s program—we 
would find a really effective organization of listen- 
ing clubs and study groups throughout the coun- 
cil’s area. Under organized listening the radio 
becomes a positive and direct channel for the dis- 


(Continued on page 326) 
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Democracy and 


the Broadcaster 


By THOMAS FREEBAIRN-SMITH 


AM particularly glad to have this opportunity to 

write about the American system of broadcast- 
ing. As educators among a free people, you are 
familiar with the older tools of democracy, and 
I know that you are keenly aware of this new one 
that has been fashioned—and that the manner of 
its use is of vital import to America. 

We broadcasters, as custodians of a great means 
of mass communication, are eager to have you 
know what a driving force in our democracy it has 
become. We are eager to have you know, because 
we believe that if once you know you will see that 
he who attacks the fundamentals of the American 
system, attacks democracy itself. 

So, my thesis is—that broadcasting functions 
democratically in harmony with the American pat- 
tern and, so functioning, has itself become an es- 
sential part of that democracy. 

Broadcasting may be divided, somewhat arbi- 
trarily and like ‘‘all Gaul,” into three parts—per- 
haps three broad categories would be more correct. 
The first is Public Affairs. The second, for want 
of more exact language, I shall call Culture and 
Education. The third is Entertainment. In all 
but the third I shall trace the pattern that I have 
just defined. The third—Entertainment—lI shall 
ignore, because in America we have unquestion- 
ably the most entertaining programs of any system 
of broadcasting in the world. 

If I were talking about broadcasting in the 
countries of the dictators I should have a simple 
story to tell. In those countries broadcasting has 
been owned by the state and used by the state to 
mold the people to its will, with the people com- 
pelled to listen to what their rulers wanted them 
to hear and barred from hearing anything else. 
The British Broadcasting Corporation is now 
sending truthful news broadcasts into Germany 
on frequencies that are receivable on those spe- 
cially constructed government radio sets which re 
limited to certain frequencies. This is somewhat 
irksome to the German government, and extremely 
enlightening to the German people. 
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In America it has been very different. We were 
pioneers, and there was no authoritarian hand to 
mark out a path for us. In the beginning we 
stumbled and groped. We saw only dimly the 
possibilities of mass communication, the complex 
and often conflicting avenues that were open to us. 
We were new in a world that was changing and 
changing fast. Economic necessity was driving the 
man in the street, in the factory, and on the farm 
to take a deeper and more active interest in the 
public affairs and the politics of his country. As 
more and more millions abroad were forced to lay 
their liberties on the altars of dictators, Americans, 
slowly realizing that democracy anywhere might 
be threatened and even lost, found themselves 
newly and intimately and deeply concerned with 
the drama of Europe and the chief actors in it. 

While all this was happening, the evidence was 
accumulating that broadcasting could move the 
actions of men. People would listen, they would 
understand and they would act. Should I refer to 
the regrettable Mars broadcast as recent evidence? 
Living participation in the events of the world and 
of the nation—events great and small—had ar- 
rived. Frontiers melted like mirages; cold type 
turned into the warm voices of real men; ideas, 
good and bad, traveled farther and faster. The 
immediacy of radio is really appalling at times. 

Public confidence and good will was the only 
thing we could rely on to perpetuate the system in 
which we lived. But naturally, once so powerful 
a thing as broadcasting had proven itself, all sorts 
of people and all sorts of interests wanted to use it 
for all sorts of purposes. Manifold evidences of 
this desire forced us to think, to decide and to act. 
Particularly in the realm of public affairs did we 
need, as we grew in experience, to develop a code 
of ethics. We were under the very compelling 
necessity of doing our best. Seldom if ever has 
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private enterprise had stronger motives for trying 
to serve the public interest. Someone more cynical 
that I has said that ‘‘a public office is a private 
snap.”” But this public utility that we call radio 
is certainly no private snap, as I shall show inci- 
dentally by my main points of argument. I come 
now to some of our major conclusions, the practices 
which flow out of them, and the reasons for them. 
Most fundamental in my own mind is this: Broad- 
casting as an instrument of American democracy 
must forever be wholly, honestly, and militantly 
nonpartisan. 

This is true not only in politics but in the whole 
realm of arguable social ideas. To put it another 
way, we must never have an editorial page, we 
must never seek to maintain views of our own on 
any public question except broadcasting itself. 
Moreover we must never try to further either side 
of any debatable question, regardless of our own 
private and personal sympathies. Of course I do 
not mean that any broadcaster as an individual 
may not on occasion express his own views like any 
other citizen. I state this principal of nonpartisan- 
ship first, and I state it as emphatically as I can 
because I believe this is the cornerstone of demo- 
cratic broadcasting. You will perceive at once a 
striking difference between our position and that 
of the press. Why may the press be as editorially 
partisan as it pleases, while we may not? For the 
reason that there can be an unlimited number of 
of publications devoted to countless purposes, 
whereas the number of broadcasters is rigidly 
limited for physical reasons and therefore an edi- 
torial attitude on the part of broadcasters would 
always carry with it the danger of one side of a 
vital argument being maintained preponderantly 
or even exclusively. If an editor’s views are stodgy, 
or unpopular, or if he rides hobbies that bore most 
people, he pays the penalty of dwindling circula- 
tion, but he has violated no public obligation. 

Let me define freedom of the air as nearly all 
broadcasters understand it. It means the right of 
a speaker to express any views he may hold on any 
question of general interest. He must be guarded, 
and he is guarded in that right, regardless of how 
the operators of network or station may themselves 
feel about the thing he discusses. If he is not 
libelous or otherwise unlawful, if he is not obscene, 
if he does not seek to provoke racial or religious 
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hatred, he may say whatever he pleases over the 
air. 

I have given you a definition of freedom of the 
air. I have tried to show why it is not the same 
thing as freedom of the press. The next great 
principle of American broadcasting is “fairness 
of the air.”” By that I mean that no discussion must 
ever be one-sided so long as there can be found 
anyone to take the other side. No majority must 
ever monopolize. Minorities must always have fair 
opportunities to express their views. For us wil- 
fully, or by the force of others, to do differently, 
would be an unforgivable betrayal of the people 
themselves . 

This discussion of freedom and fairness leads 
me naturally to the next cardinal principle evolved 
out of experience. Let me describe another and 
a costly policy maintained by Columbia and, I be- 
lieve, by virtually all broadcasters as a further 
safeguard to the fair and democratic use of our 
medium. We sell time to sponsors solely for the 
advertising of their goods and services. We do 
not sell time for propaganda. Actually while all 
teaching is—I think you will agree—propaganda, 
I use the word in this instance to mean any attempt 
to influence legislation, regulation, taxation and 
the like. Despite the tempting revenue we might 
derive from such sales, we decided against them 
first of all because we believed it was part of our 
public obligation to provide time for the discussion 
of controversial issues. An even more compelling 
reason was the danger that the side with the most 
money would win the argument, and that often 
special interests would drown out the voice of the 
public. Moreover, if we did sell time for such 
uses, the amount of talk on the air would be wholly 
dependent on the willingness and ability of pro 
ponents and opponents of issues to buy it. Ob 
viously we could not sell time for such use to some, 
and refuse to sell it to others and thus we should 

be unable to maintain anything like a good pro 
gram balance ~Jow the sole exception we make to 
this policy is the sale of time to political parties 
during an actual election campaign. This excep- 
tion is made because the parties want to use and 
are entitled to use more time than we could pos- 
sibly afford to give away. 

What I have already said will, I believe, fore 
shadow what I shall now say about the field of 


















































DEMOCRACY AND THE BROADCASTER 


education and culture. Democracy is the pattern 
of living which great nations and very many mil- 
lions of men have found worth while. It has been 
hard-won and sometimes easily lost. It does not 
automatically maintain itself in this year of grace 
any more than it did in the centuries of the past. 
Many men and many institutions must struggle 
constantly to preserve it, because unfortunately the 
thoughtless are apt not to know how precious a 
thing they are surrendering until it is already lost. 
May I venture a definition of democracy? You may 
agree, disagree, modify or amend as you wish. It 
is this: the ability of a people, provided they shall 
have free access to truth, to choose by instinct and 
understanding, by trial and error, that way of life 
which, with fairness to minorities, gives to the 
greatest number those things which they want. 
When I have said “‘access to truth” I have defined 
our policy with regard to culture and education, 
and here it is that we constantly and urgently need 
the help of just such people as yourselves in order 
that we may help you. To the limit of public 
acceptance the broadcaster must be willing that 
the listener shall be exposed to all kinds of ideas 
on all kinds of subjects. I use the word “exposed” 
advisedly. It is his technical job to see that they 
are competently and interestingly presented, be- 
cause otherwise a twist of the dial renders his 
medium sterile. But he must not have his par- 
ticular system of economics or his pet brand of 
science and seek to foist it on the audience; rather, 
with constant heed to the demands of those he 
seeks to satisfy, he must search for that which is 
familiar and tried, or that which is new and vital. 
He must look to educators such as yourselves, and 
to those who know, and those who do, and bring 
them to his microphones whether or not he likes 
them or their ideas or their ways—satisfied, with 
democratic discipline, to let the people take what 
they can use and reject the rest. Continually the 
broadcaster and all the creative agencies which 
help him put on the air a variety of things which 
both arouse and satisfy listener appetite. It is a 
widely varied and a voracious appetite; it is often 
a fickle one. Sometimes it startles with swift re- 
sponse, sometimes it disappoints with the slug- 
gishness of its reaction. 

So long as there is broadcasting, someone is go- 
ing to have to decide what should be broadcast 
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and what should not. These decisions are always 
going to be made by fallible human beings. Just 
as newspapers have editors who decide what to 
print and what not to print (there is never room 
to print it all) so do we have staffs to decide what 
is worth broadcasting and what is not. We en- 
gage people of background and skill and experi- 
ence, and we drill them in the principles I have 
been reciting. In special fields we do not try to 
exercise unaided judgment. Instead we avail our- 
selves of competent advice. For example, we have 
both a child psychologist and a committee of quali- 
fied advisers to insure that all our children’s pro- 
grams conform to very high standards. Parents 
reproach us for those programs which detail the 
commission of a crime even though they clearly 
show its inevitable punishment. However we can- 
not accept the reproach. Adult minds find relaxa- 
tion and perhaps vicarious thrills in crime broad- 
casts and detective stories, but we still feel that 
parents now have laid upon them the added re- 
sponsibility of policing their family radio sets. 
There is a definite place on the air for such broad- 
casts, and we feel that our responsibility ceases 
when we persuade the sponsor to buy a later time 
for a crime show than the bedtime of the average 
school child who needs to go to bed early and rest 
unexcited by a crime broadcast. 

We have a council of qualified clerics and lay- 
men to allot fairly and sensibly the time we set 
aside for religious broadcasting, and our School 
of the Air has a professional faculty. It is on the 
subject of education that people generally are sin- 
gularly inarticulate. Like yourselves, we find that 
adults are almost pathetically eager to learn—to 
improve—to reach out and grasp all the knowl- 
edge that is available to them, and yet the most 
helpful suggestions do not come from them. To 
try and answer this question Columbia instituted 
the American School of the Air some eight years 
ago, for from the outset we have recognized the 
fact that a radio program is truly educational only 
as it elicits a response on the part of those who 
listen, only as it gives rise to a desirable change ia 
thought or feeling or action, only as it contributes 
in a positive and constructive way to clarity of 
understanding, to discrimination in judgment, to 
an enhanced appreciation of worthy values. The 
topics and materials of the programs are selected 
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on the basis of their probable influence in evoking 
such responses. 

To help us choose these subjects and prepare the 
broadcasts, we have called in some of the finest 
educators in the world, and we have been fortunate 
in enlisting the co-operation of recognized, im- 
portant, and responsible educational institutions 
and organizations. This policy insures for the ma- 
terials of the broadcast an authenticity which it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, otherwise to 
provide. Such bodies as the National Education 
Association, the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, the American Library Association, the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, and the 
American Museum of Natural History, to name 
only a few are acting as advisers. We entered our 
ninth year last October 10, and the results of these 
combined labors are a series of broadcasts of great 
variety and interest whose schedule is available to 
all schools everywhere. There is an admirable 
Teachers Manual and Classroom Guide which 
supplements the actual broadcasts and ensures the 
greatest possible value being derived from the 
material. Some of these broadcasts come from the 
East—most of them, in fact, and some reach here 
at a time which makes it impossible for them to be 
included in the school curriculum. Arrangements 
are now nearly completed for electrical transcrip- 
tions of these broadcasts to be made available to 
the schools, an arrangement which will have many 
advantages, not the least of which will be the abil- 
ity to schedule them at will and to repeat them 
whenever it is deemed advisable. These also could 
serve as a permanent library available to all schools. 

The general cultural level of our people has 
risen, but far more significant is the increasing 
aspiration toward better things. The great variety 
of daily broadcasts have all done their part to 
spread knowledge of the way men live, work, fight, 
play, and think in an ever-changing world. Broad- 
casting’s contribution to the pleasure and happi- 
ness, as well as to the social and intellectual equip- 
ment of millions of people, is no less real be- 
cause it has come to be taken for granted. But of 
greatest importance is the fact that the radio has 
developed and used a democratic philosophy. Per- 
haps I have talked much of democracy. But in 
broadcasting it has not been achieved without a 
struggle and the fight is not yet over—nor will it 
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ever be. There will always be danger from those 
who seek to lay rude and selfish hands on the 
medium. There will be even greater danger from 
those who are sincere and well-intentioned but 
know not the meaning or the value of the word 
Democracy. 

As solemnly and as sincerely as I know how, I 
repeat that our present American system of broad- 
casting, founded on freedom and fairness of the 
air, must be preserved and strengthened, and its 
use as an adjunct to established forms of educa- 
tion broadened and developed by wise and selfless 
individuals. Allow censorship to be imposed upon 
it, deliver it into the hands of autocrats, make it a 
tool of any party in power, destroy it—and you 
will have begun to destroy liberty in America. We 
have come a long way, and in spite of much criti- 
cism that could be a great deal more constructive 
if it were well meant, we can see vistas of great 
and good public service ahead. 


Civic Broadcasting 


(Continued from page 322) 


semination of civic information. Reports made by 
study groups enhance the possibility that radio can 
be more than a one-way medium of communica- 
tion. 

The whole range of radio-in-social-growth re- 
quires a thorough course of instruction for each 
high-school student, and each teacher training in- 
stitution should offer special work in the signifi- 
cance of this new teaching tool. This will help to 
insure that teachers are drawn into the preparation 
of radio offerings and thereby stimulate enthusi- 
astic reception in the schools. Radio workshops in 
schools will help to give all listeners a finer ap- 
preciation of microphone problems, with a result- 
ant increase of understanding on the listening side 
of the equation. 

Because program production cannot flourish 
without attention to program consumption, the 
state’s responsibility in radio is a divided one, and 
one which because of its great ramifications, can 
best be carried out on a co-operative basis. Enough 
experience is now at hand to indicate definitely that 
a co-operative design for civic broadcasting will 
make a splendid contribution to the development 
of American broadcasting. 





An Adventure in Radio 


By C. C. TRILLINGHAM 


oys and girls are consumers of today’s radio, 
B and producers of tomorrow's. As consumers 
of today’s radio, youngsters spend more time lis- 
tening to broadcasts than reading books or at- 
tending motion pictures. As producers of tomor- 
row’s programs, young people of today will deter- 
mine what will go over the air in the future. 
Through their demands, they will reflect their at- 
titudes, interests, and desires. 

Every thinking person recognizes that radio is 
more than a medium for entertainment. It is a 
social force. It is a significant life experience. If 
schools are going to make their full contribution to 
the perpetuation and improvement of democratic 
life, they, then, have a responsibility for utilizing 
radio. 

The Los Angeles County Schools, recognizing 
the value of the radio experience, began a radio 
education program about a year ago. A brief ac- 
count of the year’s activities is included here, not 
because the results have been evaluated objectively, 
or even subjectively, but rather with the hope that 
others less experienced may be stimulated to ad- 
venture into the use of radio as a vital educational 
aid. 

While many other schools utilize radio exten- 
sively on the elementary level, our present em- 
phasis has been on radio as a teaching aid in junior 
and senior high schools, in adult education, and as 
a medium for maintaining public relations. A 
director of radio co-ordinates all activities through 
the central office of the Superintendent of the Los 
Angeles County Schools. 

It was first necessary to familiarize teachers with 
the broadcasts offered on various stations so that 
they might choose those which would contribute 
to their purposes of instruction. To accomplish 
this, a Radio Log is now prepared and distributed 
semi-monthly to nine hundred teachers, adminis- 
trators, librarians, and parent-teacher leaders 
within the county. 

Programs are listed by subject fields, that is, 
Social Studies, English (Drama and Speech), 
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Music, Science, and Foreign Languages. Only re- 
cently, a section for children’s programs has been 
added because of the increased number of ele- 
mentary-school teachers who requested the log. 
Likewise, broadcasts especially for adult consump- 
tion have been included because of the interest of 
parent-teacher groups. Wherever possible, advance 
information about the content of a program is 
given. 

Early last fall, those who were obtaining the 
log were asked to return a form if they wished to 
remain on the mailing list. More than eighty-five 
per cent of the forms were returned. There is a 
continuous influx of requests for the log, and four 
neighboring counties now receive this service. 
The radio chairmen of the parent-teacher groups 
use the log to familiarize members with available 
broadcasts in order that home listening may be im- 
proved. Letters and oral responses from teachers 
indicate a wide and interested use of radio pro- 
grams and an appreciation of accurate advance in- 
formation about broadcasts. 

A second phase of our work in radio education 
is concerned with the production of three radio 
series—one primarily for the junior high-school 
pupil, another for the senior high-school, and a 
third for the adult level. For junior high-school 
classes, “The Radio Book Club” is presented in 
co-operation with the Los Angeles Public Library. 
The Lance of Kanana and Susannah of the 
Mounties are typical of the books which are drama- 
tized. Members of the cast are high-school pupils 
and adults from radio speech classes in the Los 
Angeles County schools. This series has been on 
the air for two years and the increased number of 
books borrowed from children’s libraries, as well 
as the report of teachers who use these programs 
as part of the classroom activity, lead us to think 
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that reading has been stimulated and tastes in radio 
Programs improved. 

Each Friday during school hours, the second 
series, ‘‘Discovering Our Schools,” is broadcast. 
These programs are of the pupils, by the pupils, 
and for the pupils; that is to say, they are originated 
by the students, arranged and produced by them. 
Twenty programs have been planned for this 
spring in which fifteen high schools will partici- 
pate. A culminating activity of some classroom 
unit is the basis for each broadcast whether it be 
an original drama which treats the Lazarus theme 
in a modern mood, a panel discussion on the labor 
problem, a conversation with a parent, a teacher, 
and several students, a verse choir program, or 
a musical tour of the United States. Four days be- 
fore each broadcast, teachers in all of the schools 
receive special announcements concerning the na- 
ture of that week’s program with questions or sug- 
gested activities to precede the listening period. 
As many as twenty classrooms in a school may lis- 
ten by means of a central sound system, or perhaps 
only one teacher will choose to tune into the pro- 
gram. Instructors who have used the opportunity 
to broadcast over the air as a culminating activity, 
have agreed that it is excellent motivation for pupil 
effort. Anyone who has watched boys and girls 
during a rehearsal and broadcast at the studio will 
recognize that it is a significant experience for 
them. 

“Life Lines,” a third Los Angeles County 
Schools series, is a regular weekly feature for 
adults. “Life Lines” are documentary dramas 
produced by members of the Inglewood Evening 
High School Radio Guild, an adult class which 
meets twice each week. Incidents in the lives of 
immigrants who have chosen America and who 
have made valuable contributions to our living 
are dramatized. Scripts for this series are prepared 
by three members of a WPA project under the di- 
rection of the Secondary Division and with the 
supervision of the director of radio. After the 
scripts have been broadcast, they are put into mono- 
gtaph form with production helps, study aids, and 
bibliographies, and are distributed free to all of 
the schools. The broadcasts are utilized in Eng- 
lish classes where the emphasis is on biography; 
in orientation classes for an insight into occupa- 
tions as well as for character building. Some 


science teachers use the programs which deal with 
men who have advanced that field of learning. 
Augustus St. Gaudens, the sculptor, Charles Val- 
entine Riley, the entomologist, Elizabeth Black- 
well, the first woman doctor, typify subjects for the 
“Life Lines” dramas. This series, on the air more 
than two years, has been rated by critics as one of 
the “Best Bet” programs in the local area. 

The three series of broadcasts from the Los 
Angeles County Schools serve several purposes. 
They endeavor to bring a high type of program 
to listeners, to serve teachers directly by provid- 
ing worthy materials with suitable aids for class- 
room use, and they interpret the schools to the pub- 
lic, that is, make public the public school. Partici- 
pation in broadcasts by pupils, young or old, gives 
an opportunity for co-operative learning and self- 
expression, for the development of skills in writ- 
ten and oral work, for creative efforts; and, finally, 
participation usually results in a more critical at- 
titude toward radio. Pupils learn how to listen 
when they hear and to understand when they listen. 

The third phase of development in the Los 
Angeles County radio education program deals 
with the utilization of the school’s public-address 
system by pupils themselves. The preparation and 
presentation of pupil broadcasts in the classroom 
motivates the tools of instruction—reading, writ- 
ing, and speech. In addition to the purposeful 
mastery of these tools, such broadcasts may well 
meet general educational objectives. In considera- 
tion of this, the director of radio has prepared a 
bibliography of current books and articles to help 
teachers plan radio units. 

Individual teachers and groups of teachers are 
assisted in planning units or outlining techniques 
for the use of this educational tool. These aids, 
together with the help given to teachers in the 
preparation of the “Discovering Our Schools” 
series, form a valuable means for the Superintend- 
ent’s Office to establish a close relationship with 
the junior and senior high schools in the county 
area. 

Our three-fold county program of radio educa- 
tion is the beginning of our own answer to the 
challenge which radio throws out to education and 
which we cannot ignore. We felt that our first ef- 
fort should be to help make our teachers aware of 
the help that radio might give to their work. 
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Ethereal Bugle Call 


By STERLING FISHER 


veRY weekday afternoon at 2:30 p. m. East- 
E ern Standard Time, 3,000,000 school children 
go to school by air. 

A bugle blows—a trumpet call from Beetho- 
ven’s opera, “Fidelio.” Its accents, pouring from 
the loudspeakers of 100,000 classroom radios, are 
the signal that the “American School of the Air” 
is about to begin. 

On Mondays, that bugle fanfare heralds a radio 
“Jesson” in social and economic problems called 
“Frontiers of Democracy.”” On Tuesdays, it brings 
a course on music with illustrations by the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting Symphony Orchestra. On 
Wednesdays, it takes its listeners to the halls of 
the American Museum of Natural History in New 
York for an adventure in natural history and 
geography. On Thursdays, it presents a dramatiza- 
tion and discussion of some national or inter- 
national question in the news. On Fridays, it raises 
the curtain on some famous tale or saga of world 
literature. 

To 3,000,000 growing boys and girls, that bugle 
invokes a kaleidoscopic picture of our modern and 
ever-changing world. Snowbound little country 
schools on the outskirts of the prairies, Indian 
schools isolated on lonely reservations, schools for 
the underprivileged and the poor hear it, and 
through the magic of radio, meet great scientists, 
writers, explorers, musicians they would meet in 
no other way. To the city child as well it brings 
the color and romance of far-off places and people. 

Nine years ago the “American School of the 
Air” was founded by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, as an experiment in radio education. It 
was established then merely as an educational air 
series to appeal to all ages and types of people. To- 
day the “American School of the Air’’ still boasts 
an enormous audience of adults. But the vast ma- 
jority of its audience is to be found in the schools 
themselves—in pupils and teachers, and principals 
as well, who find it of inestimable value as a sup- 
plement to their regular classroom work. 


Its widespread appeal may be judged by the 
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use made of it in city schools alone. To date, at 
least 400 city school systems have included it in 
their curriculum. In New York City, the Board 
of Education has approved of it to the extent that 
this year it is making it possible for “Frontiers of 
Democracy,” the Monday afternoon series, to be 
broadcast direct from the auditorium of a different 
New York City high school each week. 

But this very popularity of the “American 
School of the Air” has made it a tremendous re- 
sponsibility for those who work in radio educa- 
tion. 

Some of the problems are these: How are we to 
plan programs that will prove interesting to our 
large adult audience, and at the same time be 
helpful to the school child? How may we help 
teachers to utilize these programs so that their 
classes receive the full benefit of them? And how 
are we to know the reactions and needs of the in- 
dividual teacher and pupil, so that we may improve 
these radio “courses”’? 

The first problem has probably been the simplest 
to solve. That is, the question of making programs 
designed to please both the school and the adult 
layman listening in at home. 

In planning our “American School of the Air’ 
programs, we work generally under two rules. The 
first is that solid educational content must be the 
basis for all programs. The second, that every 
program broadcast must have entertainment value. 

These two principles put together have more or 
less solved this first problem. Thus, for example, 
our Advisory Committee, which consists of school 
superintendents and principals, college professors 
and classroom teachers from all over the country, 
may lay out an elementary science “‘course’’ de- 
signed in essence for elementary school pupils. 
But before that ‘‘course’”’ is broadcast, it will first 
be turned over to professional writers, actors and 
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producers, for re-shaping into dramatic radio 
style. It will become entertainment. And once it 
is entertainment, it will automatically have a wider, 
a more universal appeal. 

Natural history and geography, for instance, on 
the “American School of the Air” are being 
taught this year direct from the exhibit halls of 
the American Museum of Natural History in New 
York City. Each Wednesday afternoon, special 
radio equipment is installed there, and famous ex- 
plorers are invited to tell of their experiences in 
obtaining particular exhibits. The lesson for one 
day was the story of ancient man. In that case, 
radio broadcasting equipment was placed close to 
the skeleton of a reconstructed dinosaur, and such 
noted fossil hunters as Dr. Walter Granger, who 
searches for the bones of prehistoric giants, and 
Dr. Barnum Brown, who hunts for dinosaur skele- 
tons from an airplane, spoke. On this same broad- 
cast, we also had Mrs. C. Suydam Cutting, the only 
American woman to enter the sacred city of Thibet, 
who told of her experiences in the Gobi Desert, 
the original cradle of ancient man. 

Occasionally we have found that the combina- 
tion of two or even three related subjects on a 
single program will make all three more vivid than 
the teaching of a single subject by itself. Thus, 
music, for instance, has often been correlated with 
such subjects as history, geography, or literature, 
in an effort to throw interesting light upon all 
three. Last year, CBS made an unusual experiment 
in combining music with history, when we broad- 
cast the ““Music of Famous Amateurs” series, in 
which the rarely heard compositions of famous 
men and women, like Frederick the Great, Marie 
Antoinette, Frederick Nietzsche, and Henry VIII 
were played. This year, we are again combining 
music with other subjects—and attempting in the 
current Tuesday afternoon series, ‘‘Music and the 
Friendly Arts,” to show its relationship to paint- 
ing, poetry, the dance, and architecture. 

Dramatizations and discussions are also used 
constantly to enliven and make vivid the facts of 
history, current events, and sociology. 

Our second problem—that is, the question of 
utilization—is considerably more difficult than the 
first. Much has, of course, been done, in helping 
teachers to use radio in their classrooms. But many 
possibilities along this line still remain, untouched. 


One of the many questions that arise is the 
simple one of the radio equipment itself. Many 
of the larger city schools have solved the problem 
of radio listening by setting aside special listening 
periods, in which classes gather en masse in the 
school auditorium, and hear programs over a pub- 
lic address system, hooked up to the school’s radio 
set. However, many teachers and principals prefer 
that radio listening be done only as an individual 
classroom project. 

The classroom radio set is, of course, widely 
regarded as ideal. But it also brings up the ques- 
tion of expense. Few school boards are willing to 
go to the expense of installing 30 or 40 different 
radio sets in a single school. And the problem thus 
too often devolves upon the individual teacher 
and her class, who are faced with the dilemma of 
either buying their own set, or hearing no radio 
programs during school hours at all. 

However, many teachers have shown great 
enterprise and ingenuity in obtaining their own 
radios. One teacher I know paid for a set by or- 
ganizing a class handicraft project terminating in 
a bazaar. Each pupil was made responsible for 
making some little object, and these were sold. 
The proceeds went for a radio. Another teacher 
solicited the $30 necessary to buy a good class- 
room set from her pupils and their parents, ex- 
plaining that radio listening would prove a benefit 
far in excess of their contributions. Whatever extra 
dollars were needed, when the money was finally 
collected, she made up from her own purse. 

Still another teacher—who taught a class of boys 
—suggested that the class build its own radio set. 
She paid for the necessary second-hand parts, en- 
listed the services of the school’s janitor and handy 
man, bought a textbook on radio construction, and 
let the boys do the rest. The result was not only a 
radio, but a good deal of practical education in 
mechanics, physics and carpentry in the bargain. 

Once the problem of the radio receiver is set- 
tled, the question then arises about its use. Some 
teachers feel that mere listening without class- 
room discussion is sufficient. Others have found 
that the educational value of any radio program 
is increased tenfold by some kind of classroom 
preparation before and discussion after the broad- 
cast. 

In this respect, I can only mention the results 
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obtained by a teacher in a school for slow students 
in Illinois. She has repeatedly found that the 
“American School of the Air’ programs on soci- 
ological problems stimulated her pupils to such 
an extent that they often gave answers of con- 
siderable insight. For example, one boy, George, 
shortly after a ““Frontiers of Democracy” broadcast 
about the mechanical cotton picker, made a very 
definite connection between the use of this inven- 
tion and a possible increase in unemployment. 
The teacher remarked during the post-broadcast 
discussion that the problem might be solved by 
having the inventors of the machine refuse to lease 
it, until the renter agreed to support men thrown 
out of work by it. At this, George shook his head. 
“But wouldn’t that be the same as relief—money 
without work?” he asked. This was a definitely 
unprejudiced remark, coming from a boy whose 
own parents were on relief. 

Naturally, classroom discussion after a radio 
program requires a rather special technique on the 
part of the teacher. Realizing this, CBS recently 
inaugurated the “CBS Teachers Institute” in New 
York City, to show teachers just what could be 
done in this respect. The program, “Frontiers of 
Democracy’ was chosen for the purpose, and pre- 
sented each Monday afternoon on the stage of 
Columbia’s Radio Theater No. 1. Teachers and 
pupils from the surrounding schools of New York, 
Long Island, and New Jersey were invited to at- 
tend. Dr. Alice V. Keliher of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association was invited to conduct the dis- 
cussion that followed each broadcast. 

As soon as the program went off the air, Dr. 
Keliher took charge. Spontaneously she addressed 
her audience, and asked for questions. These were 
asked with surprising promptness. Many of the 
children who attended the forums were under ten 
years of age. Yet under her skillful guidance, they 
asked questions and gave answers that showed 
acute understanding of what had just taken place 
over the air. The hundreds of teachers who at- 
tended these demonstrations each week took notes 
on her technique for later application in their own 
classrooms. 

In fact, this first Radio Teachers Institute was so 
successful that CBS now plans to inaugurate more 
like it in other cities. Chicago has already pro- 
duced several. 
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At present, the main guide to the classroom use 
of radio programs is to be found in the “American 
School of the Air’ Teachers Manual, which CBS 
prints at the beginning of each new “radio school 
year.” This is a supplementary syllabus, which 
not only lists and describes each course to be heard 
during the school ‘‘term’”’ but also contains sugges- 
tions for outside reading, questions and answers 
for classroom use, and even suggested projects 
which the teacher can use in connection with each 
“course.” All of the material contained in the 
manual is written by educators who are experts in 
their field. 

It is the third problem, however, that is the most 
difficult of all. This is the problem of finding out 
the individual reactions of the 3,000,000 pupils 
and the 100,000 teachers who use the “American 
School of the Air’’—so that we may reshape our 
programs accordingly. 

We have made a continuing effort at CBS to 
secure the representative opinion and advice of 
America’s educators on America’s cultural needs. 
Our Advisory Board for the “American School 
of the Air” is purposely made up of educators from 
many different types of schools and sections of the 
country. In addition to its opinions, we also con- 
sult with large educational associations, which rep- 
resent thousands of teachers and pupils. Two of 
these—the National Education Association and 
the Progressive Education Association—now co- 
operate with us in producing “This Living World,” 
‘New Horizons,” and “Frontiers of Democracy.” 

We regularly visit schools, school boards, par- 
ent-teacher associations, great educational confer- 
ences, and universities, in an effort to augment this 
advice with our own observations of teachers’ and 
principals’ needs as reported under classroom con- 
ditions. 

Among the most valuable contributions to our 
knowledge of classroom needs in radio is the work 
of the Committee on Evaluations of School Broad- 
casts at Ohio State University. In co-operation with 
this group, CBS now makes a weekly survey and 
analysis of the reactions of more than 1000 pupils 
and teachers. 
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Evaluating the Production and Use of 
School Broadcasts 


By J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 


URING the last decade schools of the air have 
D grown rapidly. Today, nation-wide net- 
works, notably the Columbia Broadcasting System 
and the National Broadcasting Company, provide 
series of school broadcasts in music, social science, 
science, current events and literature. Regional 
stations, such as WLW, Cincinnati, Ohio; WOSU, 
Ohio State University; and WHA, University of 
Wisconsin, provide series of school broadcasts even 
morc extensively than the nation-wide networks. 
In such cities as Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland, Indi- 
anapolis, Rochester and New York radio depart- 
ments have been established by boards of education 
to provide programs suited to the local school sys- 
tem’s needs. What are the acceptable values of 
school broadcasts which lead to the increased ef- 
forts to use radio as a medium of instruction? 

Basic research studies here and abroad have sup- 
plied answers to only a few important questions 
and permit only tentative conclusions about the 
values of radio. Nevertheless, the widespread use 
of the radio as a medium of instruction in the 
school has led to claims about its effectiveness. Pro- 
ponents have said that school broadcasts increase 
the range of information available to students, sup- 
plement the curricular materials available in the 
schools, and are especially valuable for stimulating 
interests, developing attitudes and acquiring and 
re-enforcing important facts and information. Op- 
ponents have said that school broadcasts develop 
loose habits of thinking, make the pupil susceptible 
to propaganda, and encourage slipshod methods of 
acquiring information. These claims and counter- 
claims can be answered objectively only if the re- 
sults of school broadcasts are carefully and im- 
partially evaluated. 

Problems related to school broadcasts may be 
conveniently classified into: (1) problems relat- 
ing to the broadcaster's method of presenting 
school broadcasts; (2) problems relating to the 
curriculum and objectives of school broadcasts; 


* J]. Wayne Wrightstone is Associate Director, 
Evaluation of School Broadcasts, The Ohio 
State University. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


and (3) problems related to classroom utilization 
of school broadcasts. 


EVALUATING METHODS OF PRESENTING SCHOOL 
BROADCASTS 


The methods of presenting school broadcasts 
have been decided more by opportunistic and 
rule-of-thumb methods than by evidence about the 
effectiveness of various methods of presentation, 
The network broadcasters, for example, have 
tended to stress, aside from music broadcasts, the 
dramatic form as a means for general curricular 
enrichment by radio. Local school systems have 
used either talks or lectures by the master teacher, 
sometimes called the direct teaching method, or 
they have used the dramatic form with amateur 
performers for some of their broadcasts. 

Research findings on methods of presenting 
school broadcasts are limited almost entirely to 
methods of presenting talks effectively. The 
studies by Lumley! and Cantril and Allport? show 
that a difference in rate of speech for speakers ad- 
dressing adults and school children is desirable. 
Cantril and Allport recommend different rates of 
speech for theoretical, factual, expository, news 
and narrative materials. In one experiment Cantril 
and Allport found that talks seem most effective 
when from ten to twenty minutes in length and 
when the presentation of a general idea is followed 
by specific references or concrete illustrations. 
Fulton® found by experiment that dialogue is a 
less successful medium than lectures or informal 
talks for teaching facts. 

Research is needed to discover the relative ef- 
fectiveness of methods of presentation, especially 
talks, interviews, round-table discussions, sym 
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EVALUATING SCHOOL BROADCASTS 


posia, spot broadcasts or dramatic sketches as each 
of these contribute toward educational objectives 
—namely, the development of interests, attitudes, 
critical thinking, social sensitivity, and acquisition 
of information. Research is needed also to dis- 
cover the optimum length of different types of pro- 
grams. Other studies are needed to determine the 
nature and development of more adequate listen- 
ing habits. To many of these problems the Evalua- 
tion of School Broadcasts staff at Ohio State Uni- 
versity has or will address itself during its five-year 
evaluation of school broadcasts. 


EVALUATING THE CURRICULUM OF SCHOOL 
BROADCASTS 


The range of subjects dealt with in school broad- 
casts is very extensive, ranging from music ap- 
preciation to special talks on vocational guidance. 
A survey in 1930 revealed that in secondary schools 
the following types of broadcast were introduced 
into the curriculum: music, social studies, science, 
language, physical education, and art. A later 
survey of elementary and secondary schools showed 
that music, social studies, including current events, 
history, geography, travel, literature, and science 
broadcasts led the list in the number of courses 
offered for instructional use or as supplementary 
material. Atkinson’s study* in 1937-1938 shows 
that eighteen universities and colleges broadcast 
most extensively for classroom use programs of 
English, foreign languages, vocational guidance, 
health education, music appreciation and social 
science. 

Of equal importance with the content which is 
offered are the objectives of the educational broad- 
casts, and the effectiveness of the broadcasts in 
reaching these objectives. The Evaluation of 
School Broadcasts staff at Ohio State University has 
been working for the past two years to discover the 
objectives of educational broadcasters and teachers. 
The major objectives of the school broadcasts may 
be classified into seven categories: 

(1) Functional information; objectives dealing 
with the acquisition of facts, information, concepts 
and principles in various fields. 

(2) Powers of critical thinking and discrimi- 
nation; objectives dealing with ability to infer, to 
analyze, to apply generalizations, principles, or 
standards. 

(3) Attitudes and appreciations; objectives 
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dealing with the quality, direction and consistency 
of beliefs, convictions, opinions, and choices. 

(4) Interests; objectives dealing with the build- 
ing of broader, deeper, and growing interests and 
preferences in each area of the curriculum. 

(5) Creative expression; objectives dealing 
with self-expression in any media, including self- 
purposed experiments or investigations. 

(6) Personal-social adaptability; objectives 
dealing with emotional, personal, and social values 
and patterns of behavior. 

(7) Skills and techniques; objectives dealing 
with conventionally accepted “‘tools’” or skills 
peculiar to a subject or discipline. 

The evaluation of outcomes has been limited 
almost exclusively in the United States and in 
foreign countries to the aquisition of information. 
The studies in the United States have supplied 
answers to only a few of the questions. They show 
that simple factual materials may be acquired by 
elementary-school pupils as effectively by school 
broadcasts as textbook teaching in the subjects of 
music, elementary science, geography and the pro- 
nunciation of French words. No definitive studies 
have been reported for attitudes and interests. Ex- 
ploratory studies indicate that radio does influence 
social attitudes especially by increasing the vari- 
ability of attitudes of a listening group. Interests 
seem also to be influenced by some types of broad- 
casts. 

EVALUATING THE ACQUISITION OF 
INFORMATION 


In acquiring information and skills, Carpenter, 
after direct teaching of science lessons by radio, 
concludes from the results of informational tests 
that radio instruction in science under the super- 
vision of a relatively untrained science teacher is as 
effective as direct classroom instruction in science. 
Ewbank® reports that music instruction by radio 
facilitates progress in learning the rudiments of 
music, and he also says that current events lessons 
supplemented by school broadcasts are more effec- 
tive than when taught by teachers without the aid 
of radio. Lumley? has indicated gains in informa- 
tion of from 16 to 20 per cent for geography broad- 
casts. Harrison® has concluded that in classroom 
versus radio presentation of music appreciation 
and nature study radio is equal or superior to ordi- 
nary classroom instruction for gaining information. 
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Studies in foreign countries, particularly Eng- 
land, have shown similar results. The Cannock 
Educational Committee® found that students made 
greater gains in subject-matter acquisition by hav- 
ing the teacher make notes on the blackboard rather 
than having students make notes individually. 
Thomas?° reports an investigation carried on in 
Australia for broadcasts in geography, history, 
arithmetic, language and nature study. The pri- 
mary aim of the study was to determine whether 
a broadcast lesson or an oral lesson in the topics 
chosen for each of the subjects is more effective in 
instructing fourth and fifth grades. The results 
showed two significant differences between the 
effectiveness of broadcasts and oral lessons. From 
these studies we may conclude that informational 
material of relatively simple sorts may be acquired 
as effectively by radio instruction as by textbook 
instruction. 

In the measurement of social attitudes, Davis 
and Nichols! report that broadcasts designed to 
influence attitudes of pupils toward the Japanese 
increased the variability of their beliefs but did not 
change the average of the group. This was inter- 
preted as meaning that the broadcast intensified 
the attitudes of pupils with respect to the factors 
measured. 


NEEDED RESEARCH FOR EVALUATING 
OBJECTIVES OF SCHOOL BROADCASTS 


It is evident that only a few of the major objec- 
tives of school broadcasts have been measured. 
More fundamental experiments and evaluations 
are needed to determine changes in information, 
attitudes, interests, appreciations, critical thinking, 
discrimination and social adaptability of pupils 
who listen systematically to school broadcasts. 
Present research data are inconclusive or entirely 
lacking about most of these factors. Comparative 
studies of outcomes of school broadcasts compared 
with other types of learning experiences, for in- 
stance by textbooks or motion pictures, are also 
needed. 

Studies now launched under the sponsorship of 
the Federal Radio Education Committee, includ- 
ing the Ohio State University Evaluation of School 
Broadcasts project, the University of Wisconsin 
Studies at Station WHA, and the Princeton Study 
of General Education Broadcasts, should provide 
valuable data about some of these problems. The 
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Evaluation of School Broadcasts project, for ex- 
ample, has studies under way in which it is defi- 
nitely attempting to find out the extent to which 
interests, attitudes, ways of thinking appreciation, 
discrimination and the like are affected by selected 
music, literature, social science, and natural science 
broadcasts. These studies are being carried on with 
a few sample communities, some located in Cali- 
fornia, others near Chicago, and still others near 
New York City. These studies include a sampling 
of city, suburban and rural teachers. 

The studies carried on by the University of Wis- 
consin at Station WHA are more definitely pointed 
toward finding the effectiveness of state-wide 
broadcasts in music, nature study and conservation, 
literature and social studies. These broadcasts are 
planned and produced by the staff of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Study. In order to measure the 
effectiveness of these broadcasts, the evaluation 
staff at Station WHA has constructed scales of in- 
terests, attitudes and information so that objective 
data will be available when the studies are com- 
pleted. 


EVALUATING METHODS OF UTILIZING SCHOOL 
BROADCASTS 


Utilization is one of the most important, if not 
the most important factor, in determining the 
effectiveness of a school broadcast. Classroom 
utilization includes such pre-broadcast activities as 
the listing of important points, displaying pictures, 
charts or objects related to the broadcast, discuss- 
ing the topic of the broadcast, and providing pre- 
liminary reading materials. The second aspect of 
classroom utilization is the activities during the 
broadcasts: Should the pupils take notes? Should 
the teacher or pupils interrupt the program at any 
point? Should visual materials be presented at the 
same time as the broadcast? How effective are such 
post-broadcast activities as discussing the broad- 
casts, writing reports or stories, engaging in draw- 
ing, painting or designing related to the broadcast, 
reading of books, making assignments, reading 
references stimulated by the broadcast, drama- 
tizing of episodes in the broadcast, using visual 
aids such as pictures, maps, displays, or going on 
trips to museums, industrial plants and the like? 

Obviously, certain methods of utilization may 
be more effective for particular purposes than 
others. No objective evidence has been collected 
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yet which will provide even tentative answers for 
some of these questions about utilization. The 
Evaluation of School Broadcast staff at Ohio State 
University is attempting to find some answer to 
the problems of effective utilization of different 
kinds of school broadcasts. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR EVALUATING SCHOOL 
BROADCASTS 


The teacher or supervisor in a school may ask: 
What can the local school system do to evaluate 
school broadcasts? Several answers may be given 
to this question and each answer will represent a 
different purpose for evaluating. The most prac- 
tical ways of evaluating are: (1) using a panel of 
teachers who fill out a rating scale or checklist for 
each of a series of broadcasts; (2) using teacher- 
made tests for measuring such objectives as the ac- 
quisition of information, attitudes, and interests; 
(3) using commercially available tests such as those 
available for American history, literature, and for 
aspects of critical thinking; and (4) using tests, 
scales and measures constructed by such research 
groups as the Evaluation of School Broadcasts staff 
at Ohio State University or the WHA Radio Proj- 
ect staff at the University of Wisconsin. 

Both Detroit and Chicago, for example, are us- 
ing a panel of teachers who fill out a prepared rat- 
ing scale or checklist for music broadcasts, social 
studies broadcasts, and science broadcasts. This 
panel of teachers consists of approximately twenty 
to fifty teachers who listen systematically with their 
pupils to a series of broadcasts. After each broad- 
cast the teacher fills out a rating scale for such items 
as: (1) quality of radio reception; (2) estimate 
of pupil interest; (3) adaptability of the material; 
(4) length of the program; (5) suitability of con- 
tent; (6) vocabulary; (7) sound effects; (8) 
dramatization, if any; and (9) music or musical 
transitions. Another series of items to be rated 
deal with questions such as: did the broadcast, 
(1) supplement instruction? (2) stimulate discus- 
sion? (3) enrich instruction? (4) motivate in- 
school activities? and (5) motivate out-of-school 
activities? 

Such a rating scale or checklist filled out syste- 
matically by a panel of teachers may be used to 
judge the strong and weak points of particular 
scripts and broadcasts. This type of evaluation 
facilitates an immediate appraisal of broadcasts so 
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that panel responses can be relayed quickly to the 
broadcaster. The broadcaster, in turn, may use 
the panel evaluation as a method or means for 
adapting his broadcasts to teaching purposes. 

In many school systems it may be possible to 
have a teacher or committee of teachers assume 
responsibility for making tests to measure such ob- 
jectives as the acquisition of information, social or 
scientific attitudes, and questionnaires or records 
for reporting interests. The broadcasters usually 
provide sufficient advance information in their 
manuals so that tests, scales or questionnaires of 
a general nature can be constructed to measure 
gains over a semester or year. In a like manner, 
an analysis of the manual will reveal the sorts of 
attitudes and interests which the broadcasts are 
designed to stimulate. For all of these types of 
measures certain more or less uniform test con- 
struction techniques are available and can be used 
as guides by the teachers. Interest might easily be 
measured by a pupil diary or record which can eas- 
ily be scanned and evaluated by the teachers. 

For some of the broadcasts, particularly those 
which may follow courses of study in history, 
music, or general science, some of the commercially 
available standardized achievement tests might be 
used to measure the acquisition of information or 
the changes in social and scientific attitudes. Such 
tests might well be used where it can be shown that 
they will be valid measures of the content pre- 
sented over the radio. Generally, however, the 
radio broadcasts tend to supplement the usual 
courses of study and therefore invalidate to a large 
extent the use of standardized tests. 

Another method of evaluating which is open 
to local schools is the use of tests, scales and meas- 
ures constructed by such research groups as the 
Evaluation of School Broadcasts at Ohio State Uni- 
versity or the tests and scales constructed by the 
University of Wisconsin Radio Project. Even if 
such tests and scales or other measures are not 
directly fitted to the series of broadcasts they can 
be adapted with a small expenditure of time for 
use with the content of a new series of school 
broadcasts. 


STEPS IN A PROGRAM OF EVALUATING SCHOOL 
BROADCASTS 


In conclusion, four steps might well be recom- 
mended to groups who wish to evaluate the out- 
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comes of school broadcasts. These steps are: (1) 
to appraise by panel and rating methods the broad 
purposes of school broadcasts; (2) to select, clarify 
and define the objectives to be achieved by the 
broadcasts; (3) to obtain or devise tests and meth- 
ods for the gathering of evidence about each of the 
objectives; and (4) to interpret the evidence 
gathered in terms of its implications for broad- 
casters, the contribution that the school broadcasts 
make to the growth of the pupils, and the effective- 
ness of utilization practices. 

In selecting, clarifying and defining objectives 
to be achieved by a series of broadcasts, let us take 
as an example a social studies broadcast. A pre- 
liminary analysis of the broadcast series may indi- 
cate that the objectives which presumably will be 
dealt with are: acquisition of information, de- 
velopment of tolerant social attitudes and the 
stimulation of broader interests in the social 


studies. Each of these major objectives, then, 
should be defined more specifically in terms of 
the probable activities, behavior and content of the 
broadcasts which will affect pupil growth in each 
objective. These activities and behavior of pupils 


can be gathered by anecdotal records, pupil diaries, 
and pupil products. 

After this clarification and definition, it is pos- 
sible either to obtain or to devise tests and methods 
for gathering evidence about growth in these ob- 
jectives. Again, anecdotal records, pupil diaries, 
and exhibits of pupil products growing from 
broadcasts can be used for appraisal purposes. The 
use of teacher-made tests and commercially avail- 
able tests or the use of tests, scales and measures 
- constructed by research groups has already been 
discussed. Generally, it may be recommended that 
the local schools should adapt some of the avail- 
able tests and measures to their objectives and to 
the content of the broadcast series. 

After the evidence has been gathered by valid 
and reliable tests and measures, it is desirable to in- 
terpret the evidence for its implications for the 
more effective production of broadcasts, the more 
effective methods of teacher utilization, and the 
more effective outcomes for pupils. The initial 
status of pupils for the selected objectives may be 
obtained by administering the tests before the 
broadcast series. Again at the conclusion of the 
broadcast series, the same tests and measures may 
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be administered; and the growth in the selected 
and defined objectives as measured by the tests, 
anecdotal records, pupil diaries, and pupil creative 
products may be appraised. In the cases where 
comparisons with equated non-radio groups of pu- 
pils are wished, the local school may set up a con- 
trol group of pupils who are equivalent in age, 
mental ability and socio-economic status with the 
radio pupils, and compare the gains or growth of 
the radio with the non-radio pupils. By appraisal 
techniques such as these, it is possible for school 
systems to build a continuing program of evalua- 
tion and improvement of the production and use of 
school broadcasts. 
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Psychological Factors of Education 
by Radio 


By WILLIS L. UHL 


EARNING by listening places a premium on the 
L learner's memory. In this respect, education 
by radio is like education by reading, by lecture, 
and, indeed, like education by any other means. 
Any form of learning by doing, even the activity 
variety of project, depends also on the learner's 
memory. Exclusive dependence of learning by lis- 
tening on auditory impressions separates this proc- 
ess, however, from many other means of learning. 
Even learning by lecture depends greatly on the 
visual impressions of the lecturer’s gestures and 
appearance. 

Whatever uniqueness inheres in learning by lis- 
tening comes not from its exclusive use of any 
form of sense impression, but from the unique 
combination of impressions which it employs. 
Furthermore, education by radio goes far beyond 
learning by listening. Programs that are given 
either partly or wholly by pupils yield experiences 
far different from those of merely listening. Be- 
sides, as Mr. Buckley shows elsewhere in this is- 
sue, the radio can be an adjunct to visual aids, to 
class discussions before and after a listening pro- 
gram, and, by its timeliness, to the reading done in 
all areas of learning. Indeed, a stout volume might 
well be devoted to the psychology of the radio. 
This brief article is a discussion of only a few 
fragments that arise daily when the radio is in use. 

The timeliness of radio programs has led to com- 
parisons of the radio with other means of com- 
munication. If the newspaper can be called the 
minute-hand of time, the radio sharpens the ac- 
cent by becoming the second-hand. The compara- 
tive antiquity of the textbook then becomes acute. 
Psychologically, the extreme timeliness of the radio 
presents two contrasting possibilities. First, since 
a timely item, almost by definition, implies readi- 
ness in the listener, the radio, by presenting current 
facts, utilizes an already existing pupil interest. 
This point explains in part the great power of the 
radio in education. Second, since sound-curricu- 
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lum items are always applicable to contemporary 
life, the radio can point out this applicability and 
quicken pupils’ interests in material that might 
otherwise appear to be remote. For example, the 
life of ancient Rome becomes contemporary and 
thereby relevant to the pupils’ lives when they 
hear an effective recital of the conditions of the 
depressed society of that early time. Or, on the 
brighter side, the development of art and archi- 
tecture in the city of Florence can stimulate an ap- 
preciation of the tremendous public progress now 
afoot in these two fields. 

Additional stimulation of interest in curricular 
items comes when pupils hear other children of 
their own day over the air. Consider for a moment 
the powerful effect of a program of music or drama 
given by school children. Such a program gives 
not only a period of recreation, but also an inspir- 
ing stimulus to similar achievement by the listen- 
ing pupils. The presentation of a panel discussion 
arouses interest in the social value of effective, 
correct oral English. The superb reading of beauti- 
ful verse written by children is another means of 
stimulating pupils’ interest in the regular work of 
the school. Even the lowly but somewhat exciting 
radio spelling-match can become an adjunct of the 
classroom for the teacher whose pupils are too 
creative or too ruggedly individualistic in orthog- 
raphy. 

The stimulation of the radio can be used in 
many ways. Obviously, interest in music can come 
from what is heard over the radio and from the 
supplementary discussion and playing of records 
either before or after the radio program. Interest 
in books and libraries can be aroused in a similar 
way, such stimulation extending to voluntary read- 
ing by pupils. At the same time, of course, new 
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books or other important books come to the chil- 
dren’s aroused attention. Various civic interests of 
local or national character can be made matters of 
deep concern through suitable radio programs. 
For example, conservation problems, as reforesta- 
tion, bird refuges, plant refuges, and so forth, ac- 
quire new significance when the radio as teacher 
enters the classroom. By broadening the pro- 
grams, school problems such as the importance of 
a bond issue, problems of child labor and the utili- 
zation of local and national resources in education 
can enter the child’s curriculum, and make him 
more fully aware of civic problems. 

Impulsiveness seldom characterizes the reactions 
of pupils in response to their school work, but the 
vividness, timeliness, and directness of a radio pro- 
gram are so great that there is a real danger in the 
emotional effect—that it may lead to impulsive 
action rather than to deliberation. The most strik- 
ing example of such a reaction occurred recently 
in the Orson Welles description of a Martian at- 
tack on the Atlantic Seaboard. Study must be de- 
voted to the preparation of a radio script so that it 
will lead to desired reactions—-so that it will steady 
the pupil rather than make him explode. Much 
has been said recently about the importance in a 
democracy of having not only the consent but also 
the intelligent consent of the governed. The same 
principle applies to instruction by radio. Such in- 
struction should lead to deliberation about the con- 
tent of an address rather than to the impulsive fol- 
lowing of what the speaker may advocate. 

The power of facts when effectively stated has 
often been overlooked because pupils often show 
extreme listlessness toward facts as presented in 
encyclopedic textbooks. Reactions to facts vividly 
stated over the radio must be recognized as being 
of a different order from the reactions to facts 
which have little appeal. The person who is pre- 
paring radio copy must select carefully facts to be 
presented and often he must interpret them in 
such a way as to delay immediate acceptance of 
them by the pupils. When adequately presented, 
facts may become powerful stimuli toward de- 
liberation—a most desirable outcome. Schools are 
now in a position to arouse pupils’ attention to 
facts, to an evaluation of their significance, and 
thus to discrimination among the various facts pre- 
sented. The school can direct such work not only 
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for its own programs but also for programs to 
which pupils listen outside the school. 

Any consideration of the psychology of educa- 
tion by radio must include comment about the value 
of auditory presentation. Since education depends 
on sense impressions and since the radio stimulates 
one of the essential channels of sense impressions, 
the radio supplements rather than supersedes other 
types of education. Certainly the fear about the 
displacement of books and even of teachers by 
radio programs is groundless. At this point one 
may refer briefly to the history of fear in connection 
with other educational innovations. During Mat- 
thew Arnold’s life, for example, apparently his 
own sweetness and light were changed at times 
to fear when he contemplated the displacement 
of literary classics by science as advocated then by 
Spencer and Huxley. Greater fear had accom- 
panied the displacement of certain Latin materials 
by more vitally humanistic materials in the fif- 
teenth century. Even greater fear was aroused in 
the various countries by the possibility that any 
vernacular might become a vehicle of high literary 
experience or of accepted instruction of pupils 
beyond the rudiments. The English language was 
such a stimulus of fear for three centuries. The 
deepest fear about an educational innovation seems 
to have been aroused by the invention of printing 
and the possibility that students might have access 
to printed materials. That fear has prompted the 
Opposition to innovations is one of the accepted 
facts of the history of education. Skillful and in- 
telligent use of the radio in a classroom has already 
indicated the broadened rather than the restricted 
place that superior teachers can occupy when that 
modern innovation is properly used. 

Individual differences may seem at first thought 
to be neglected by the radio. As far as the radio 
program itself is concerned, the instructional ma- 
terials supplied by it must be uniform. Not so, 
however, for the discussions either before or after 
the radio presentation. Either formal or informal 
discussions can be conducted by the teacher for the 
entire class, for groups, or even for individuals. 
Such discussions can prepare the pupils either as to 
their attitudes or as to their general understanding 
for the program that is to follow. After the pro- 
gram has been presented, additional discussions 
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The Role of the College Radio Station 


By HAROLD 


BOVE the campuses in some twenty-five com- 
munities rise the transmitter towers of 
America’s college and university radio stations. 
Into the boundless space on all sides these stations 
are flashing their signals, calling listeners to give 
ear to education. 

The call, in some places, is feeble. It is limited 
by low power and restricted hours. Elsewhere it is 
stronger. But everywhere there is competition or 
confusion. For these twenty-five stations are but 
a few among the great total licensed to operate. 
More than seven hundred twenty-five other sta- 
tions are trying to be heard at the same time— 
725 as compared with 25. So the college and uni- 
versity stations must lift their heads and call out 
above a babel of radio voices. 

It was not always so. In the beginning of broad- 
casting scores of educational institutions were alert 
and active. Their physicists and electrical engineers 
gave themselves and their laboratories to an in- 
tense study of the newly discovered scientific in- 
strument. They explored the physical principles 
involved, and to provide practical experimenta- 
tion they applied to the federal regulating author- 
ity for licenses to operate radio transmitters. Dur- 
ing the years since 1921 broadcast licenses have 
been issued to a total of 168 educational institu- 
tions. This group includes business colleges, high 
schools, automobile schools, and the like, but most 
of the licenses were issued to colleges and univer- 
sities. From 168 the number of educational sta- 
tions has shrunk to the present total of 25 engaged 
in presenting a noncommercial, public broadcast- 
ing service. 

For this relinquishment of valuable broadcast- 
ing facilities, which in many cases was entirely 
voluntary, the educators of America are charged 
with failure. Radio education itself has been in- 
dicted, and some critics even claim that the aban- 
donment of stations is proof that education cannot 
succeed on the air. They accept radio as a medium 
of entertainment and salesmanship, and they talk 
of the futility of trying to educate on the air. 

But something more needs to be said about the 
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licenses acquired and subsequently surrendered by 
educational stations. In general, they were licenses 
requested by the college physicists and electrical 
engineers to permit experiments in the science of 
radio. Their aim was to discover scientific relation- 
ships, not to educate in the broad sense. They were 
interested in the technical aspects of this new in- 
strument, not its social usefulness. They secured 
licenses to explore physical principles, not educa- 
tional avenues. So in a sense, those were not truly 
educational stations. And when scores of colleges 
and universities surrendered their radio licenses, 
they did not all surrender an idea. They had not 
failed completely. Many of them had reached their 
original objectives in the field of scientific research. 
It is true that our classroom teachers, our profes- 
sors, our extension workers, and the administrators 
of our universities have failed to realize their op- 
portunity. They have been slow in awakening to 
the educational possibilities of broadcasting. But 
slowness is one thing, and surrender is another. 
The educators of America cannot properly be 
charged with surrender of the idea of educational 
broadcasting. They had not yet grasped the idea 
when they gave up their transmitter licenses; and 
now, of course, the facilities are not so readily re- 
covered or obtained. Education is having difficulty 
making its voice heard. It has been denied access 
to the air, or it has been made to conform to cer- 
tain standards of entertainment, mass appeal, and 
showmanship. Not all of these influences or re- 
strictions are bad, for they often result in a vital, 
enlivening effect on education. 

Nevertheless, educators reach the radio listeners 
only after overcoming great difficulties, and the 25 
college and university stations in the United States 
are the survivors of a severe trial period. Theirs 
is the job of demonstrating the place of education 
on the air. 

Just how effectively they are doing this and what 
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influence for good they are having cannot, of 
course, be accurately judged. But from the college 
stations the country over come reports of develop- 
ments, expansion, and progress. For the most part 
the institutions now engaged in broadcasting have 
strong convictions about the role of radio in mod- 
ern life and are determined to explore completely 
the educational functions of the medium. They 
realize that radio has failed to keep some of its 
early promises about the promotion of peace and 
understanding and the provision of universal edu- 
cation. They know that radio in America has 
brought amusement and diversion to millions of 
listeners, but they wonder how much wisdom it 
has given us. They are concerned about how much 
understanding, not just information, we get from 
the radio about the world’s ills and our own indi- 
vidual problems. 

These few institutions are carrying a heavy re- 
sponsibility, and most of them recognize it. Except 
for them, broadcasting as conducted in this coun- 
try is a business—show business mostly. And they 
know it is unfair, as well as unwise, to expect busi- 
ness men and show men to provide all of the edu- 
cation which radio is capable of carrying. Business, 
we agree, brings us an abundance of material 
pleasures and a fuller life, but we agree also that 
the security and progress of a free people depend 
not upon business but upon education and en- 
lightenment. Whence comes such enlightenment? 
Obviously, from the schools. The trusteeship for 
social enlightenment vests with the educational sys- 
tem, with the colleges and universities. Experience 
has taught us that the light and leading which con- 
stitute true education may be expected to issue most 
surely out of a center of learning or an educational 
community such as a great university. Radio edu- 
cation, likewise, may be expected to emerge most 
authentically from an educational home; and the 
freedom which radio education requires may be 
enjoyed only when broadcasting facilities are con- 
trolled and operated by institutions committed to 
teaching and the advancement of learning. 

Hence, the 25 college and university broadcast- 
ing stations have a place of importance in the 
American system of radio and education far greater 
than that indicated by their size and numbers. How 
they are meeting the challenge is suggested in the 
following brief reports: 


At the University of Illinois there is a keen rec- 
ognition that in these chaotic times people require 
more than news of current happenings if they are 
to exercise intelligent citizenship. They must have 
background, understanding, perspective. So Sta- 
tion WILL is carrying to people throughout the 
state a number of courses of instruction in con- 
temporary history and social and economic pro- 
blems. Interpretations and discussions ordinarily 
confined to college classrooms are made available 
over a state-wide campus, and adults in the home 
as well as students at the university gain a broader 
view of world affairs. Listener response and ap- 
preciation have built these classroom broadcasts 
into an important feature of the service of the Uni- 
versity station, revealing a great institution func- 
tioning widely for the welfare of society. And now 
an exchange relationship has been worked out with 
Purdue University, resulting in the broadcast of 
lectures and lessons from the University of Illinois 
over the Purdue station WBAA and programs from 
Purdue over WILL in Urbana. 

Broadcasts from the classroom have likewise 
been a strong feature of the radio service from the 
University of Iowa, and several college courses are 
currently available to WSUI listeners, including 
Government and Social Welfare, literature, and 
modern music. Other features, informal talks, 
forums, discussions, and fine music make up a well- 
rounded broadcast schedule of eleven to twelve 
hours daily. Demonstrating its serious intent to 
use radio in the interests of the people of Iowa, the 
State University is now completing a new building 
to be devoted exclusively to broadcasting activities 
and to afford adequate studio and technical facili- 
ties for an enlarged program service. And to pro- 
vide improved reception throughout the state, 
WSUI has applied for a power increase to 5,000 
watts during the day, 1,000 watts at night. 

Nearby at the neighboring institution of Iowa 
State College in Ames, important technical im- 
provements are also in progress. New studios are 
under construction, and WOI contemplates new 
program additions to its already well-established 
market and agricultural service, its Homemakers 
Hour, its classic music offerings, and a book club 
that has won wide attention. 

At another center of learning in the Middle 
West, broadcasting has been given a new impetus. 
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ROLE OF COLLEGE RADIO STATION 


The University of Minnesota last year acquired a 
new assignment on a more favorable frequency, 
and now operates several hours daily with 5,000 
watts power on 760 kilocycles. The new schedule 
includes a variety of offerings in a wide field of 
interests ranging from programs for children to 
regular lectures from the famed Convocations of 
the University of Minnesota. New studios are 
likewise under construction at the University of 
Minnesota, and the building of an enlarged staff 
gives further assurance that our great universities 
are recognizing their responsibility as servants of 
all of the people, not just the students who are en- 
rolled for regular attendance in the classrooms. 
Sharing time and the same frequency with Sta- 
tion WLB at the University of Minnesota is 
WCAL, St. Olaf College in Northfield. Outstand- 
ing programs of WCAL include divine services, 
vespers, book talks, political science discussions, 
and broadcasts by the celebrated St. Olaf choir. 
Kansas, like Iowa, has two educational stations, 
one at the University and the other at the College 
of Agriculture and Applied Sciences. Limited to 
one hour on the air each day because of a time- 
sharing arrangement with a commercial station, 
KFKU at the University has developed an impor- 
tant service featuring broadcasts in literature, for- 
eign languages, and general adult education sub- 
jects. With more time on the air, KSAC at Man- 
hattan provides an extensive program service for 
rural Kansas, with a Farm Hour daily, a Home- 
makers Hour embodying a variety of topics and 
appeals, a College of the Air, and numerous fea- 
tures of general educational and cultural value. 
At Ohio State University there has been re- 
newed activity this past year, with a special appro- 
priation providing for the revival of the Ohio 
School of the Air. On the air about six hours per 
day, WOSU has through the years projected pro- 
grams reflecting the great educational advantages 
of the University, developing instructional courses 
on the college level for general listeners, and or- 
ganizing listening centers and discussion groups. 
Ohio State University, in addition to its activities 
in the production of radio programs, has won dis- 
tinction as a center of research in this new educa- 
tional field. Under the leadership of Dr. W. W. 
Charters, the University has been host to an an- 
nual Institute for Education by Radio since 1930, 
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bringing together persons from all over the coun- 
try to report developments and discuss problems 
in educational broadcasting. Proceedings of the 
yearly conferences, published under the title ‘‘Edu- 
cation on the Air,’ afford the best possible survey 
of radio education developments, by the way. 

As indicated, most of the educational stations 
are located in the Central states. Somehow the soil 
of Middle West education seems to have given 
stronger support to college and university stations 
in the struggle for existence and continuance. Yet 
outside this group there are several stations char- 
acterized by vigorous activity and determined 
growth. One is WRUF located at the University of 
Florida. Another is KWSC at Washington State 
College; and a third, KOAC at Oregon Agricul- 
tural College. Program schedules of these stations 
cover a wide range of services directed towards in- 
creased learning and improved citizenship for lis- 
teners within their respective areas. At these in- 
stitutions, as elsewhere, radio is looked upon as an 
essential part of the equipment for modern edu- 
cation, and programs offering continuing learning 
opportunities are broadcast daily. 

At other institutions, at Michigan State College, 
at the University of Oklahoma, at Cornell, and 
elsewhere there is recognition that educators who 
reckon without radio are neglecting what is prob- 
ably the most effective educative force ever devised. 

Broadly representative of the various services 
of college and university stations throughout the 
country is WHA at the University of Wisconsin. 
Acknowledged as the oldest of the educational 
stations, WHA is committed to a policy of state 
service that includes programs for elementary 
schools, College of the Air courses in ten fields of 
instruction, farm and home features, and a liberal 
plan of forums, public discussions, and political 
education broadcasts. The Wisconsin School of the 
Air, with 16 programs weekly, has a total course 
registration of nearly a quarter million listeners. 
The Wisconsin College of the Air, designed to 
present the first comprehensive offering of regu- 
lar courses of instruction in a variety of subjects, is 
now in its sixth year. Just recently, WHA was 
given national recognition as the “Outstanding 
Social Service Station for 1938” and awarded a 
bronze plaque by Variety Magazine. 

The Wisconsin State Station, by the attainment 
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of this and other awards, and by virtue of its lis- 
tener response, has demonstrated that education 
can be made vital and appealing on the air, and 
that a substantial portion of the listening public 
wants and welcomes such programs. In the judg- 
ment of many observers, however, there is some- 
thing in the Wisconsin plan of state radio service 
even more significant than any particular achieve- 
ments in program production up to this time. That 
is the formulation of a policy founded upon a con- 
ception of the basic principles operating in the 
field of radio communication. Part of that State- 
ment of Policy, recently adopted by the Wisconsin 
State Radio Council, is reproduced here because of 
its general application and its acceptance elsewhere 
as a guide for the development of educational 
broadcasting in the future: 


THE DOMINANT CONSIDERATION IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF RADIO POLICIES 


The State Radio Council undertakes the formulation 
of a statement of policy during a period of world-wide 
distress and discord. It has before it not only the in- 
spiring record of the constructive and beneficent pos- 


sibilities of this new agency of mass communication, 
but also the disturbing examples, at home and abroad, 
of its destructive and malign use; the use made by un- 
informed, or unscrupulous or fanatical factions to mis- 
inform, mislead, and rouse the passions of their fellows. 

It is clear that the radio is not simply an instrument 
of peace and persuasion, it may be an instrument of 
coercion, a weapon of war. In times of national dis- 
tress when passions are running high, any faction 
which secures control of the broadcasting facilities 
acquires a powerful means of enforcing its views and 
its purposes upon the whole people. 

It was the fear of domination by a factional central 
government through the control of the instruments of 
coercion, and the determination to safeguard local 
freedom of expression and a degree of local autonomy, 
which led to the adoption of the second article in the 
Constitutional Bill of Rights. It reads: 

“A well-regulated militia being necessary to the se- 
curity of a free state, the right of the people to keep 
and to bear arms shall not be infringed by law.” 

In the changed situation resulting from the inven- 
tion of the radio, the same concern and determination 
to safeguard democratic processes might well suggest 
an additional article to the following effect: 

“A well informed and responsible citizenry being 
necessary to the security of a free state, the right of the 
people to have and to use the means of radio com- 
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munication shall not be infringed by law or by admin- 
istrative regulation.” 

In the existing reintensified struggle for the preser- 
vation of liberty and of democratic processes, we fe- 
call the words in which this spiritual aspiration of the 
American people was embodied in the first constitu- 
tional amendment: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof ; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press, or the right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition the government for a redress of griev- 
ances.” 

This new instrument of mass communication now 
makes it possible for one voice to be heard throughout 
the land. Gone, then, or at least impaired, is the con- 
stitutionally guaranteed freedom of communication in 
the public and cultural affairs of the nation unless the 
use of the radio is so safeguarded that all voices have 
reasonable assurance of access to it. 

In the light of these cherished aspirations for indi- 
vidual security and freedom, the Council believes that 
the dominant consideration in the formulation and 
repeated review of the broad policies governing the 
use of the state’s radio facilities is the dedication of 
the new agency of communication to democratic 
ideals and methods. 

That such dedication of the radio is to be controlling 
is implied in the vesting of the responsibility for the 
management, control, and operation of the State's 
radio facilities in a University Board of Regents whose 
traditions spring from the declaration of belief of an 
earlier Board: 

“Whatever may be the limitations which trammel 
inquiry elsewhere, we believe that the great State Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin should ever encourage that con- 
tinual and fearless sifting and winnowing by which 
alone the truth can be found.” 

The same dominant idea appears in the action of the 
Regents which lodges the responsibility for the formu- 
lation of radio policy in a council of ex officio mem- 
bers who are well versed in the spirit of the educational 
and service policies, problems, and objectives of the 
commonwealth. 

Implied in these actions of the Committee on Re- 
organization and of the Regents appears the recogni- 
tion that the perplexing questions of policy which will 
arise in the use of the radio facilities are essentially 
the same as those that have always confronted the edu- 
cator. He is the public servant entrusted with the oper- 
ation of educational agencies set up by society for a 
two-fold purpose: first, for perpetuating the attained 
stage of social security by handing on the best in the 
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Audio Aids Used 


Economically and 


Effectively 


By ROY W. FREDIN 


HILE there is much discussion of the ob- 
\4 vious educational potentialities of radio, 
and while educators, generally, agree that radio 
could render a far greater service in the classroom 
than it does today, little has been done to co- 
ordinate educational radio programs with the vary- 
ing curricula of the schools and classrooms. What 
little has been done must be credited almost en- 
tirely to the broadcasting industry. 

True enough, educators have had a hand in 
many of the educational programs presented; but 
only because their advice and services have been 
enlisted by broadcasters themselves. This in itself 
makes evident the fact that educators, as a body, 
have displayed little initiative in the matter of de- 
veloping radio into a vital educational force in the 
schoolroom. 

The interest of broadcasters is naturally com- 
mercial rather than educational. It can be ex- 
pected, therefore, that there is bound to be a point 
where commercial interests will clash with educa- 
tional values. If broadcasters have pioneered and 
helped to promote interest in programs designed 
expressly for schools it is largely because an estab- 
lished school audience is a commercial asset to the 
radio station or network involved—an audience in- 
crease to a radio station being identical in value to 
a circulation increase to a newspaper or periodical. 
Furthermore, the broadcasting of educational pro- 
gtams provides a means for at least a partial ful- 
fillment of the “public interest, convenience and 
necessity” clause of the Federal Communication 
Commission’s regulations governing radio. 

This, obviously, is a cold analysis of facts, but 
it is not intended to detract in any way from the 
credit due the broadcasting industry for its efforts 
and accomplishments in the educational field. It 
is intended, rather, to focus attention on an exist- 
ing problem and to propose that its solution be 
undertaken by professional educators. 

The problem in itself is, comparatively, a simple 
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one. Hence, it should not be particularly difficult 
to effect a solution. Indicated, however, is a need 
for intelligent planning and the creation of an or- 
ganized body, whose purpose and qualifications 
would enable it to work toward the desired end of 
co-ordinating radio and classroom education. 

To accomplish this, we would recommend: 
(1) that the state, county or local school district 
organize a Radio Advisory Council, led by the su- 
perintendent of schools and embracing in its mem- 
bership representatives of the community, the 
school administration, and classroom teachers; 
(2) that this advisory council, in turn, establish a 
seminar in audio-visual aids for the discussion and 
working out of problems as they arise; (3) that 
a Radio Research Workshop for experimental and 
demonstrative purposes be set up, and (4) that a 
“Library of the Air” be created in order to pre- 
serve, for immediate and future use, transcrip- 
tions of important and educationally valuable 
broadcasts. 

It should be stressed, in connection with the pro- 
posed Radio Advisory Council, that there are two 
essential factors, of a more or less general nature, 
which should be included among the rules govern- 
ing the appointment of its members. These are: 
(1) a fairly sound knowledge of radio broadcast- 
ing and the problems with which radio broad- 
casters are faced, (2) an ability to evaluate and 
criticize programs and program material from the 
standpoint of educational requirements. 

The Radio Research Workshop should be cen- 
trally located, as it should be designed to function 
as a laboratory where various teaching groups from 
the elementary and high-school levels could see 
and hear practical demonstrations of radio pro- 
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gtams and adjudge their effectiveness in relation 
to the teaching of educational objectives. Also, 
the members of the workshop should be composed 
of a teaching personnel trained in the art of audio 
and visual aids. This group, in other words, should 
be qualified to act in a judiciary capacity upon 
recommendations advanced by the advisory coun- 
cil; to select the various educational and cultural 
programs (these should be checked by transcrip- 
tion); and to organize them to correlate with the 
curriculum. 

The use of transcriptions in the classroom of all 
programs except approved “‘schools of the air’’ and 
special broadcasts is strongly advised. The reasons 
for this recommendation can best be explained nu- 
merically, as follows: (1) Sixty per cent of the 
educational and cultural programs are broadcast 
before or after school hours and come, therefore, 
as a preview or review of the classroom curriculum. 
(2) Because of the fleeting nature of a program 
over the air, there is little opportunity to analyze 
the content. (3) Various programs that come dur- 
ing school hours are not properly synchronized. 
(4) Average teachers are too busy to utilize radio 
programs at the time of broadcast and are not 
properly trained for this type of activity. (5) Use 
of transcriptions would provide for the elimina- 
tion of advertising and propaganda before, dur- 
ing, or after the broadcast. (6) This is the most 
flexible of the four possible methods of delivering 
programs to the classroom, e.g., regular broadcast 
at commercial rates, ultra-high frequency stations, 
telephone lines, transcription—phonograph. (7) 
Transcriptions eliminate the problem of high cost 
of transmitting programs by radio. 

To summarize briefly, educators have at their 
disposal a new and invaluable force ready and able 
to serve them and the students of this generation. 
This force, however, cannot be left to its own 
devices; it requires direction. Therefore, it is ob- 
vious that if this force is to be directed into edu- 
cational channels, if it is to be utilized effectively 
and with the utmost efficiency in the classroom, 
educators are challenged to take over the job. 


The school is an extension of the home. The child’s 
school home shows what the community has planned 
for his welfare. Let us build for our children school 
homes that are clean and safe, symbols of our hopes 
for them and our faith in the future of the community. 
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Psychological Factors 
(Continued from page 338) 


can be used to provide for individual differences. 

The broad appeal of the radio seems often to 
arouse sufficient interest on the part of all pupils 
so that the radio program sometimes serves a pre- 
paratory function for material that the teacher is to 
present. For example, dramatization, the excellent 
reading of literary presentations, the dramatic pres- 
entation of scientific or historical topics, and the 
radio music program can serve as some of the best 
possible introductions to the regular work of the 
school. Not all areas or fields of instruction are 
equally subject to improvement through the radio. 
Arithmetic may yet gain charm, however, by some 
form of effective radio presentation. At present 
this seems to be an unexplored frontier. 

Until the invention of printing, school learning 
seems to have taken place chiefly through listening. 
Education by radio has led to a renascence of learn- 
ing by listening. 


College Radio 


(Continued from page 342) 
established patterns of thought, and second, for pre- 
paring the way for the orderly correction of the 
recognized shortcomings of the present order. 

The ever-present dilemma in the administration of 
the state’s educational agencies and the dilemma in 
the administration of the new state agency of radio 
broadcasting are one and the same. The problem is 
that of holding fast to that which is true and of good 
report, while “ever encouraging that continual and 
fearless sifting and winnowing by which alone the 
truth can be found.” 


Such is the Wisconsin conception of a State 
Radio Service, a broad view which suggests the 
many possibilities of radio education and indicates 
the role of the college station in serving democracy. 


Schools and Education 


It is the school, as the creative expression of the 
aim of the community, which will some day give a 
new nucleus to the aimless sprawl of our present 
agglomerations of streets and houses, the school in 
the small town, the university in the great one. The 
university and its associated schools should be the 
loveliest and greatest mass of architecture in every 
great town. 





The Radio World Is Yours 


By WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 
in collaboration with DOROTHEA SEELYE 


HILDREN spend thirty hours a week at school 
C —because they are required to. Fifteen hours 
a week by the radio—because they like to. 

Radio is exerting a vital influence on children 
for good or evil. It is up to the schools to help 
make this influence good. But, the problem arises, 
how? What are the steps? The Office of Educa- 
tion is helping educators to answer those questions. 

The primary function of radio, you have often 
heard, is to entertain. The primary function of 
formal education, traditionally, is to teach—to 
train children for life in society. In the Office of 
Education we accept the view of modern education 
that teaching becomes more effective when it in- 
terests the learners. To hold the interest of audi- 
tors is also the object of entertainment. Thus the 
compulsion on radio to entertain turns out to be 
allied to the aims of education. Education and 
entertainment are sisters under the social skin of 
this planet. Educational radio, therefore, can give 
children and adults a deeper understanding of the 
world in which they live and in a way they enjoy. 

To promote the cause of education by radio, 
the Office of Education advances along two main 
avenues. One leads directly to the local situation 
where we endeavor to give aid and counsel to the 
school system or college and the local radio station. 
The other avenue leads to national and even inter- 
national progress in radio through network or ex- 
change broadcasting. 

Our program of aid to local schools and sta- 
tions exhibits the widest variety of services. It in- 
cludes a Script Exchange, guides to production and 
training centers, information on how to set up a 
school-owned radio station, transcriptions and re- 
cordings, and allocations of emergency funds to 
educational centers for local radio production and 
research. 

On the national front we have produced 10 
series of programs in co-operation with the net- 
works and national educational organizations. 
Through these programs—nearly 600 in three 
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years—we have proved that education on the air 
can be made interesting and that it can reach and 
attract audiences of many millions. 

First, I shall describe the radio services of the 
Office of Education which are now available 
through network distribution. 

Nearly every reader of this magazine is within 
reach of a station carrying the following programs: 

(1) “Wings for the Martins” is a program 
about modern practice and thought in education. 
What the Martins of Maple Street learn about 
schools they share with millions of listeners. The 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers is co- 
sponsor of “Wings for the Martins.” You can 
hear it over 83 stations of NBC’s Blue Network 
Wednesday nights at 9:30 p. m. EST. 

(2) “Americans All—Immigrants All’ sug- 
gests both its subject matter and its purpose in 
its title. Broad understanding of the contributions 
of many races and nationalities to the building of 
our nation was never more necessary than in these 
trying times. Schools may obtain programs of this 
series on recordings and fit them in at the time and 
place in the curriculum where they will serve best. 
The 104 stations on CBS carrying “Americans All 
—Immigrants All” Sunday afternoons at 2:00 
p. m. constitute the largest known network ever 
assembled for an educational series. 

(3) “The World Is Yours,” our oldest pro- 
gram, reaches its third birthday in June. Created 
in co-operation with the Smithsonian Institution 
it “diffuses knowledge” far beyond the vision of 
that remarkable Englishman, John Smithson, who 
gave his fortune to establish our national center 
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of scientific research and investigation. Each Sun- 
day at 4:30 p. m. on NBC’s Red network stations 
millions who may never see the treasures of the 
Smithsonian visit it by radio. 

What teacher could not enrich her classroom 
schedule with these programs scheduled for 
spring production: ‘Eli Whitney—Cotton’s Man 
of Destiny,” “From New York to Washington by 
Coach in 1800,” ‘The Miracle of Paper,” “New 
Frontiers of Physics’’? 

But still, you may ask, just how can a teacher 
use these programs? I could cite innumerable ex- 
amples of how the programs broadcast over na- 
tional networks are being used. Many students 
remark on the value of the programs to them. 
They write that the scripts or supplementary ma- 
terial “would help me in my school work,” or 
“helps with regents examinations,” or “—is 


good for my term paper.’ One youthful enthu- 
siast said, “First my teacher talks about a subject 
and then I hear it dramatized over (your program) 
and I get a much clearer and better understanding 
of the subject.” 

Our experience to date suggests that radio is a 


better media for stirring interest in a subject than 
for satisfying existing interests. Radio seems to be 
a good motivator. This conclusion has prompted 
the preparation of listener aids—salient facts plus 
guides to further reading—to enable the listener 
to pursue the interest which we stimulate. More 
than 800,000 requests for these listener aids have 
been received by the Radio Division. 

Individual teachers use the supplementary ma- 
terial in school work, class discussions, assign- 
ments for theme writing, suggestions for lectures, 
study material to post on bulletin boards or to file 
in libraries. One teacher describes a common 
method: ‘They listen in their own homes and we 
then discuss it at school.” 

In many cases whole schools have been en- 
couraged to listen to these programs. One princi- 
pal ordered copies of a leaflet for each of his four 
thousand pupils. The head of a boarding-school 
sent in the name of each cottage to be put on the 
regular mailing list. Another school, throughout 
the “Brave New World” series last year, carried 
on an interview over the school amplifying system 
each Monday previous to the broadcast giving the 
purpose of the program and showing its relation 
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to history courses and current history. A small 
college gave one hour's credit to Spanish students 
who listened to all twenty-six broadcasts, wrote 
résumés and read a certain number of pages on 
Latin American history. 

“The World Is Yours” has stimulated requests 
for scripts for production in educational assem- 
blies and science clubs and requests for advice in 
working out student programs along similar lines. 
A superintendent wrote: “I wish to hand the 
leaflets out to children Friday evening requiring 
them to listen Sunday and reporting Monday.” 
In connection with “Wings for the Martins,” a 
student council in a high school establishing a sys- 
tem of vocational guidance, asked for the pam- 
phlet called “Children Are Different.” Supple- 
mentary material of ““Americans All—Immigrants 
All” has been mailed out for school assemblies 
on such topics as “Democracy,” “Tolerance,” and 
“Living Together.” 

All our programs have been used to a certain 
extent by parent-teacher groups, but the program 
that has awakened most interest in those circles is 
“Wings for the Martins.”” We have received re- 
quests for supplementary material from teachers, 
principals, and officers of Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ations. We serve study clubs and forums. All our 
programs contribute to the movement towards 
adult education—either forma! or informal. In 
some circles the idea once prevailed that only 
teachers and students listen to educational pro- 
grams. But we have helped to prove that such is 
not the case. A survey of listeners to “The World 
Is Yours”’ indicates that a story well told—no mat- 
ter what the subject—will attract a radio audience 
ranging from 9 to 90 years of age. The occupa- 
tional spread is equally broad. 

Earlier I mentioned our two major avenues of 
effort. From the national stage, let us turn now to 
the local situation. For those of you who are pre- 
paring and producing your own programs, the 
Educational Script Exchange offers, free of charge, 
scripts which are both significant and dramatic. 
Original scripts in this Exchange come from vari- 
ous sources. All have a record of successful use on 
the air. More than 4,000 packages went out dur- 
ing the month of October alone. They include 
dramatizations of literary favorites, biographies of 
leading men, nature programs, scripts of “The 
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World Is Yours” and “Brave New World.” Also 
available free are aids to school, college, and other 
groups going on the air; a Production Manual, 
Glossary of Radio Terms, Handbook of Sound Ef- 
fects, and Bibliography. More than 200,000 
copies of these scripts and aids have been dis- 
tributed on request. 

Recently the Script Exchange conducted two 
surveys of interest to educators. One was a study 
of local groups producing educational programs— 
over 700 in schools and colleges. The other was 
an investigation of colleges and universities giving 
courses in radio—over 300. The results of the lat- 
ter survey were published in the 1939 Broadcast- 
ing Yearbook. This list is available also from the 
Script Exchange. 

Two years ago we produced a series of pro- 
grams called “Let Freedom Ring,” dramatizing 
the struggle for civil rights. Thirteen scripts have 
been printed in booklet form and can be ordered 
from the United States Government Printing Of- 
fice.* There is also a manual showing how to 
adapt the series for use in the classroom, assembly, 
and on local broadcasting stations. “Let Freedom 
Ring” scripts have already been produced by school 
groups locally in Des Moines, Richmond, Cleve- 
land, and many other centers. 

All over the United States school and college 
radio producing groups are springing up like 
mushrooms after a fall rain. But this activity is 
only a prelude to future development. At the sug- 
gestion of Commissioner of Education J. W. Stude- 
baker the Federal Communications Commission 
set aside a band of ultra-high frequencies for the 
exclusive use of educational agencies. Within this 
band there will be room for 1,500 school-owned 
and school-operated stations. Although these fre- 
quencies will only reach about fifteen or twenty 
miles from the transmitter, the broadcasts are free 
from radio interference. Local educational control 
of the broadcasts is insured. Today receivers 
adapted to listening to these ultra-high frequencies 
are relatively scarce in homes, but adapters are not 
expensive and the newer radio sets will include 
this band. The first use will be directly to schools. 
Service to the community will come later. A mod- 
erate-sized school system can install an adequate 

*Let Freedom Ring (scripts), U. S. Office of Education 


Bulletin 1937, No. 32, 60c; Let Freedom Ring (manual), 
U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 1937, No. 33, 20c. 
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station for less than $5,000. A station can be used 
for supplementary teaching aids, broadcasting 
model lessons, school dramatics, programs by the 
school band, and the direct transmission to the 
classroom of educational programs produced by 
local or national commercial stations. If you wish 
further information on the value and nature of a 
school-owned broadcasting station, a bulletin by 
Harry Jager, Ultra-High Frequency Educational 
Broadcasting Stations, will answer all your ques- 
tions. 

Through allocations of emergency relief funds 
to school and college centers the Office of Educa- 
tion has also been able to promote local develop- 
ment of radio. These funds permit the hiring of 
a few workers from WPA rolls, actors, clerical 
workers, writers, etc. Centers now using alloca- 
tions are: The Alameda Board of Education, the 
University of Indiana, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, University of Kentucky, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, the Universities of Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Oklahoma, and South 
Carolina, New York State Department of Educa- 
tion, Ohio State University, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, Baylor University, Schenectady Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Chicago Board of 
Education, Detroit Public Schools, and George 
Thorpe School of Richmond, Va. WPA workers 
in these centers gather research material and write 
scripts on such subjects as ‘Safety Education,” 
“American Democracy,” and “Community His- 
tory.”’ In co-operation with students and teachers, 
they plan and direct programs and conduct forums 
on current issues and local interests. They carry 
on surveys and studies of listeners and of the ef- 
fect of educational programs. They educate school 
groups in broadcasting techniques. 

Funds for this work come from the allocations 
of emergency relief funds by President Roosevelt 
to the Office of Education “to demonstrate the use 
of radio in education.” Successive WPA grants 
have made possible the building up of the head- 
quarters unit and writing staff in Washington and 
a production unit in New York, as well as the as- 
sistance to local centers. 

Programs and radio stations do not quite com- 
plete the story. There is still the problem of learn- 
ing the tricks (or to be pedagogical—the tech- 
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ADIO has created an educational need of tre- 
mendous significance. This need grows out 
of the nature of our democratic society. If we are 
to govern ourselves wisely and well we must base 
our decisions upon a careful examination of alter- 
native courses of action. Negatively this means 
that we must not be swept off our feet by the 
honeyed promises of would-be dictators, nor stirred 
to hatred by the fiery phrases of an impassioned 
rabble rouser. We must, in short, become critical 
and discriminating with regard to our sources of 
information and opinion. 

This necessity for calm and judicious action 
takes on unique significance in this radio age. A 
propagandist today numbers his audience in mil- 
lions instead of hundreds. Not only does he reach 
vastly greater numbers of people but his message is 
heard simultaneously over great geographical dis- 
tances. The time required for stirring a people to 
action may be measured in minutes, hours, or at 
most days, in sharp contrast to the weeks and 
months required before the advent of radio. A 
third advantage possessed by the radio propa- 
gandist is due to the nature of the radio audience. 
It is a universal audience, at least in this country. 
Radios are owned by rich and poor, by city dweller 
and farmer, by laborer and employer. Is it any 
wonder that this new instrument of communica- 
tion has become a basic tool of dictators and of 
propagandists, good and bad? 

Let no one doubt the power of the radio in im- 
pelling people to action. Recall the hysteria and 
excitement which accompanied the airing of ‘“The 
War Between the Worlds” in which Orson Welles 
utilized the news flash technique as a dramatic de- 
vice. The Crosley rating of the broadcast is re- 
ported to have been approximately 2. In other 
words, only one radio home in fifty tuned to this 
program, yet great numbers of men and women 
were seized with panic. Witness, too, the use to 
which short and long wave broadcasting are put 
in stirring up minority groups in areas upon which 
dictators are casting greedy eyes. Note the alarm 
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which German short-wave broadcasts to South 
America are causing among American merchants 
who sell their goods in our Southern hemisphere. 
Yes, the radio is a mighty instrument in effecting 
conduct, in changing attitudes, and in spreading 
information and misinformation. Listeners must 
be well inoculated if they are to withstand its 
subtle pressure. 

In spite of the present critical situation in 
Europe, the threat of Fascism to our American 
democracy still seems remote to many people. But 
there are forms of propaganda on the air today 
which are easily identified. There are radio speak- 
ers who, consciously or unconsciously, are pro- 
moting racial animosities. There are broadcasts 
which appear to be aimed at stirring us up against 
those who see imperfections in our present social 
and economic order. The air is used by those who 
are seeking rapid changes in our society and also 
by those who would resist any modifications, no 
matter how slight. The very structure of American 
radio is supported by commercial advertising which 
seeks to influence us to buy various brands of goods 
and services. In this chaotic warfare of propa- 
gandas and counter-propagandas the listener is apt 
to find himself hopelessly bewildered. Only those 
with tough resistance are able to select from the 
conflicting forces the ones to which they will 
consciously respond. The rest are apt to drift this 
way and that as they are played upon by opposing 
influences. 

But all radio is not propaganda. There is music, 
and drama, and comedy, and variety. There are 
talks on every conceivable subject, and countless 
quiz programs. Indeed the radio offers a fare so 
varied as to satisfy, at one time or another, the 
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most individual taste. Programs vary, also, in 
quality from the most worthless trash to the most 
inspiring excellence. While mediocrity describes 
much of the material which pours forth from loud- 
speakers from coast to coast, there is also an abun- 
dance of high quality programs about which, un- 
fortunately, many educated people know little or 
nothing. 

Not only is this extensive array of programs 
available, but boys and girls are listening to them. 
Studies of the listening habits of children and youth 
indicate an amount of listening averaging over two 
hours daily. These studies also show a relatively 
narrow range of listening on their part; their taste 
is by no means catholic. A third conclusion which 
can be drawn from these studies is that youngsters 
are uncritical; they do not perceive differences in 
quality. These conclusions based on student radio 
habits point to the need for the development of 
critical and discriminating listening just as did our 
brief survey of radio propaganda. Such training 
is the responsibility of the schools and of parents. 
And particularly of the schools, for few parents 
are either conscious of this need or prepared to 
meet it. 

The two-fold nature of this task should be ap- 
parent. Roughly the study of propaganda repre- 
sents the social studies field, while the develop- 
ment of discriminating taste in listening falls in 
the field of English. Actually, of course, there is 
no clear line of demarcation between these fields. 
A study of radio programs leads into both, but in 
the high school the social studies teacher will prob- 
ably put particular emphasis upon analyzing 
sources of information and opinion, while the Eng- 
lish teacher will teach oral literature as well as 
written. 

Like any change in the school curriculum which 
comes as a response to new conditions in life out- 
side the school, radio discrimination will first be 
touched upon in a variety of ways by those teachers 
who see the importance and the need for this train- 
ing. Some high schools will develop radio work- 
shops in which, through participation in script- 
writing and program production, young people 
will gain a better conception of radio programs and 
become more critical about them. Others will have 
a radio club in which the listeners’ problems will 
be discussed. Program enthusiasms will be ex- 
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changed and boys and girls will develop standards 
for judging programs from practice in comparing 
one program with another. Some schools will offer 
a six-weeks unit in the English course dealing with 
radio programs. Others will have a semester course 
on radio, movies, and the press, in which all three 
mass influences are compared and analyzed. In 
some high schools the social studies curriculum 
will include a unit on public opinion in which radio 
is dealt with along with magazines, newspapers, 
and the motion picture. Radio will be included in 
many “Modern Problems” courses. The analysis 
of propaganda which is taught in a few high 
schools will concern itself with radio propaganda 
as with other types. In short, those teachers and 
school administrators who become concerned with 
the necessty of teaching critical listening will find 
a variety of ways of including it in the curriculum, 
no matter how formal or traditional the school or- 
ganization may be. 

It is, of course, an interesting reflection upon 
our absorption in the accustomed tasks that we 
have not long ago included the radio in our cur- 
riculum. Practically every high school includes in 
its work with literature, a study of drama, ranging 
from Shakespeare to the moderns, yet most of our 
high-school students have never seen a profes- 
sionally produced stage play. These same boys and 
girls, on the other hand, are listening to radio 
drama almost every day of their lives, yet we ignore 
it completely in our serious study. We spend years 
attempting to develop critical reading tastes as we 
unquestionably should, yet we fail to see the im- 
plications of the fact that students do much less 
reading than radio listening. Altogether we have 
been singularly blind to the possibilities and neces- 
sities of dealing in school with the vital elements 
of the pupil’s everyday experience. Yet we could 
rather easily incorporate these experiences into the 
curriculum and thereby make our school work 
much more meaningful and effective in his daily 
living. 

There are four objectives which can guide the 
work in radio discrimination. In the first place, we 
want boys and girls to be aware of the influence 
which the radio is having upon them. We want 
them to see the changes it is making in their tastes 
in music, in drama, in humor. We want them to 
recognize that they are getting information and 
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understanding from news broadcasts, from first- 
hand descriptions of world crises, from talks and 
round-table discussions. We hope that they will 
appreciate the ways in which their attitudes are 
being shifted by drama and by first-hand partici- 
pation in world events through the on-the-spot 
commentator. We expect them to discover new 
interests which have grown out of listening to pro- 
grams. Only when people become conscious of 
being influenced are they able to direct the direc- 
tion of the influence. 

In the second place we hope to develop in these 
young people skill in evaluating radio programs. 
This implies, of course, that they will develop 
standards or criteria which they will utilize in judg- 
ing programs. Such standards must be the pupil’s 
own, growing out of his own rich experience in 
listening to programs, comparing them with 
others, defending his likes and dislikes with other 
students, and in other ways “‘‘intellectualizing” his 
likes and dislikes. We could not be successful in 
getting students to adopt our own ready-made cri- 
teria even if we so desired. We certainly must not 
expect to transfer our own likes and dislikes to the 
boys and girls. But we can stimulate them to de- 
velop standards for themselves as they become con- 
scious of the program elements which they like 
and those which they dislike. 

Criteria to be applied in judging programs will 
obviously be of two types. In the first place there 
will be standards of production which can be ap- 
plied in evaluating the manner in which a program 
was prepared and put on the air. This implies that 
students should get a first-hand acquaintance with 
the ways in which programs are written and pro- 
duced. Perhaps they will visit radio studios and see 
these things for themselves. Perhaps they will in- 
vite in station managers, program directors, radio 
announcers and actors, or script-writers to tell 
about their work. In many cases they will try their 
own hands at writing and producing programs 
over the school’s public address system or over a 
local radio station. 

The second type of criteria applies to content. 
They will learn to distinguish between “boy meets 
girl” themes and more realistic drama. They will 
learn to look for certain earmarks of authenticity 
before accepting statements as true. They will be- 
come concerned with the social and educational 
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significance of the content. They will become re- 
sentful of cheap hokum, or of expensive “much- 
ado-about-nothing.” 

It is at this point that the work with propaganda 
comes in. We can utilize the bulletins of the In- 
stitute for Propaganda Analysis in teaching the dif- 
ferent devices commonly used in influencing peo- 
ple toward pre-determined ends. We can give 
students practice in analyzing such typical radio 
propaganda as that by Father Coughlin or by Mr. 
Cameron of the Ford Sunday Evening Hour. Stu- 
dents can be encouraged to write down samples of 
the kinds of advertising which they hear on radio 
programs and to discover the typical appeals used. 
They can learn something about the testimonial, 
the “‘snob appeal,” the use of fear, and the ways in 
which advertising may imply things which cannot 
be said directly. 

In the third place we expect the work to be effec- 
tive in the student’s selection of programs in his 
leisure-time listening. This, in a sense, becomes 
a measure of the actual success of the work in 
evaluation. If the standards which he adopts are 
his own, and if they have grown and developed 
throughout the work in radio discrimination, the 
pupil’s pattern of listening at the close should be 
different. The teaching, in other words, should 
actually make a difference in his tastes. As tastes 
of young people in this country become more dis- 
criminating, the shift should be reflected in the 
offerings of radio stations for stations attempting 
to give programs which the people want. Too fre- 
quently, however, the stations do not know what 
listeners want. 

It is at just this point that the fourth objective 
becomes important. Because we live in a social 
world, the objectives in radio discrimination are 
naturally not confined to individual effects. We 
want also to develop in our students a feeling of 
leadership with regard to the whole problem of 
radio discrimination. We want them to share their 
techniques and understandings with other stu- 
dents. We hope that they will promote more dis- 
criminating listening on the part of other students 
through writing a radio column in the school news- 
paper, publishing a weekly mimeographed bulletin 
of “‘best listening,” or giving radio reviews over 
the school sound system. We expect this leader- 
ship to be felt in the wider world outside the 
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school. We expect them to affect their parents. 
We hope that they will write letters to radio sta- 
tions expressing both their likes and their dislikes. 
We anticipate their sharing in movements to secure 
a truly ‘free radio” comparable with a free press. 
Leadership, then, is an important objective in this 
vital field. 

Where can teachers secure materials to be uti- 
lized in work of this type? There is not as yet a 
textbook dealing with this field. There is, how- 
ever, an abundance of articles appearing in current 
magazines. Students themselves can collect these 
and build up a radio library. There are a number 
of excellent books treating various phases of radio 
which can usually be secured in the local library. 
A monthly periodical called The News Letter, 
which treats of discrimination in radio, motion pic- 
tures, and the press can be secured free of charge 
by addressing the author at Ohio State University 
in Columbus. 

Unfortunately radio reviews comparable with 
motion picture and book reviews are practically 
non-existent. Advance listings of programs with 
some comments can be secured from national net- 
works and many local stations. Radio columns 
should be followed in the local newspaper, if such 
columns have not been withdrawn in the current 
feud between newspapers and radio. Most help- 
ful of all is probably the weekly Radio Guide 
which gives in addition to advance listings of pro- 
grams, comments on serious music and educational 
programs. 

The beginnings of discrimination can be de- 
veloped early in the elementary school. Here the 
teacher will not make a special study of radio pro- 
grams, but rather will bring in constant reference 
to programs in connection with discussion of read- 
ing, history, geography and music. Efforts will be 
made to call the attention of the boys and girls to 
better children’s programs and to compare the 
juvenile radio thrillers with the more substantial 
literary fare contained in school readers and refer- 
ence books. Even small folk can discern the arti- 
ficiality of many of the programs which are widely 
listened to by boys and girls. 

The elementary school, too, has a responsibility 
for giving guidance to parents in their problems 
with relation to radio. They can be encouraged 
to listen to programs with their children and to dis- 
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cuss them afterward. They can learn to guide lis- 
tening rather than to depend upon censorship. 
They can be helped to develop a positive program 
of recreation and reading in the home as a substi- 
tute for overemphasis upon the radio. 

The effectiveness of formal education in de- 
veloping a critical and discriminating citizenry may 
well be measured by what happens to our Ameri- 
can democracy in the next few years. If our people 
are gullible and credulous they may easily be se- 
duced by some radio demagogue to trade their 
freedom for a promised paradise which will never 
materialize. With adequate immunization based 
upon skill in shifting fact from error, excellence 
from mediocrity, and democratic values from 
authoritarian, we may expect an expanding con- 
cept of democracy to function in America. 
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niques) of broadcasting. Radio is more than just 
a chance to lecture to a lot of people at once. To 
aid educators in obtaining training in radio, the Of- 
fice of Education helped to establish a short-term 
Radio Workshop at the New York University. 
More than eighty educators have studied there dur- 
ing the first six sessions. They received training 
in script writing and production and a chance to 
watch the rehearsals and production of profes- 
sional programs. Mr. Rudolf Schramm, our music 
director, and I have also developed a Radio Work- 
shop at the National Music Camp during the sum- 
mer. These are but two of the training workshops 
conducted in more and more schools and colleges 
to show students as well as teachers how to com- 
bine education and entertainment in the great mix- 
ing bowl of radio. 

You can listen and use our programs. You can 
broadcast scripts we loan you. You can learn to 
write your own. You can install your own station. 
The future of radio as a constructive force lies with 
you—in the schools. Ninety per cent of the com- 
mercial stations simply do not have the funds to 
create quality sustaining programs. Schools have 
the resources. If you who are in the schools can 
combine the techniques of broadcasting with the 
content material of education, the world of radio 
is yours. 





HE broad and valuable service of radio to the 
5 bars of the United States is expressed aptly 
by David Sarnoff, President of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, in the terse statement, ‘“The rich- 
est man cannot buy for himself what the poorest 
man receives for nothing.” 

This great instrument of education, entertain- 
ment and recreation serves an estimated daily total 
of 72,500,000 listeners in the United States and 
countless millions in other countries who receive 
these same programs on domestic or “‘standard”’ 
bands and foreign short waves. It is evident im- 
mediately that this vehicle of communication 
which serves so many must offer present and fu- 
ture opportunities for employment which are im- 
portant to the youth of today and tomorrow. Let’s 
glance at the figures. 

The January, 1939, issue of Radio Retailing’ 
contains the following summary of employment 
in the radio industry during 1938: 


Employed by 500 makers of sets and parts 91,000 





Employed by 700 broadcast stations 23,000 
Employed by 2,500 radio wholesalers 25,000 
Employed by retail radio merchants 56,000 
Radio salesmen and servicemen 150,000 

Total employed 345,000 


The radio industry, therefore, is an important 
slice of the employment “‘pie” which might repre- 
sent graphically all of us who find it desirable or 
necessary to work for a living. 

But the statement is made, loosely, that so many 
people are in or are trying to get in radio that 
there is little or no opportunity for others. There 
is a certain element of truth in this contention as 
there has not been a marked yearly increase of 
employment in the radio industry during the past 
few years. The same contention can be applied to 
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many other important industries, with some show- 
ing a rather troublesome decline during the same 
period. The principal advantage of radio—pres- 
ent and future—is its youth as an art. It has gone 
far in a short time but has just begun its upward 
climb to that position where radio and its related 
electronic arts will serve more people in more 
ways than any other industry. 

It is neither safe nor advisable to indulge in pre- 
dictions here. It is pertinent to consider, briefly, 
some of the “related arts’’ which are being de- 
veloped through various applications of the find- 
ings of radio research. 

Television is no longer ‘‘around the corner.” 
Reliable transmitting and receiving instruments 
have been developed. Experimental television 
broadcasts during the past several months have 
been successful and a limited regular service will 
be inaugurated in New York City in May of this 
year. It is expected that as the problems of pro- 
gramming and financing are solved, and as tech- 
nical developments extend the effective broadcast 
range, other television broadcasting stations will 
be established. These will not supplant but will 
supplement the service of radio as we know and 
use it today. Those who visit the Golden Gate 
Exposition in San Francisco or the New York 
World’s Fair may see and hear television in action. 

Facsimile, the newspaper of the air, is now be- 
ing used experimentally by several radio stations, 
particularly those owned by newspapers. Those 
who attended the meeting of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators in Cleveland 
last February had an opportunity to see the ex- 
perimental use of facsimile broadcasting and re- 
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ception as a new scientific aid to learning. No one 

knows the possible future applications of this de- 
velopment. It may even permit suburbanites and 
farmers to receive their daily newspapers as 
printed, rather than to wait for mail delivery. 

Communication from ship to shore and from 
ship to ship increases safety on the seas with fre- 
quent reports of weather and other conditions; 
keeps passengers in constant touch with daily 
events; summons aid in distress; may arrange for 
the emergency transfer of passengers in mid- 
ocean; and in time of war will render invaluable 
service. International radio communication brings 
happenings of the world to us as they happen; per- 
mits immediate interchange of information in 
crises; and may be powerful in developing inter- 
national understanding. 

Sound motion pictures entertain and educate 
millions each day. Electronic devices in industry, 
in schools, and in the home have just begun to 
provide a few of the many services they may be 
expected to perform in the future. Scientists are 
now giving special consideration to the electronic 
microscope which brings into view small particles 
which were never seen before. (Such a microscope 
was demonstrated by Dr. V. K. Zworykin before 
the American Academy of Science at its 1938 meet- 
ing in Richmond, Virginia.) There is now discus- 
sion of electronic telescopes, which will make it 
possible to study planets never before plainly vis- 
ible. All these, and dozens of other electrical de- 
vices in daily use have as their basis the vacuum 
tube of radio, a mechanism about which radio sci- 
entists are gradually learning a great deal. 

The constant research to extend and improve 
radio and television has developed many new ap- 
plications of the electronic art. Concurrently, it has 
developed and will continue to develop oppor- 
tunities for those who have the training, experience 
and temperament to apply these findings to the 
improvement of modern living. It is impressive 
to note that many of those who now hold high po- 
sitions in the radio industry began at the bottom. 
A fine example of such achievement is David 
Sarnoff, who began his career in radio as a wire- 
less operator. Any new science, such as radio, of- 
fers those opportunities, but the rapidly develop- 
ing and almost unlimited future of radio and its 
telated developments seem to be especially oppor- 
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tune for those who have a thorough basic training 
and can apply it intelligently. 

The great need for those who are prepared to 
take advantage of these increasing opportunities 
in radio merits the careful consideration of those 
who direct the training of students. This same 
need has made it desirable for the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America to establish and maintain RCA 
Institutes, the only school in the world, open to the 
public, which offers courses of collegiate standard 
and is part of the industry which it serves. During 
the thirty years of its existence, the school has 
trained more men for the radio industry than any 
other organization. Many of these men now oc- 
cupy important positions in radio. 

RCA Institutes is devoted exclusively to instruc- 
tion in radio and communication. The school has 
not only maintained its courses abreast of modern 
developments but also has strived constantly to 
increase its educational standards. The construc- 
tion of its curriculum as well as the sequence of 
subjects is carefully supervised by its Board of 
Technical Advisors, all of whom are radio execu- 
tives. Two schools are operated, one in New York 
and the other in Chicago. The New York school 
has a faculty of twenty-two instructors and one 
laboratory technician, with a student body of five 
hundred and eighty-one in both day and evening 
classes. The Chicago school has a faculty of twelve 
instructors, with a student body of two hundred 
and thirty-six in day and evening. 

The New York school is also operating three 
special classes for employees; one at the National 
Broadcasting Company, New York City, with a 
registration of seventy-eight students; one at the 
RCA Manufacturing Company, Camden, New 
Jersey, with a registration of one hundred and 
thirty-one students; and one at the Harrison, New 
Jersey, plant of the RCA Manufacturing Company, 
with an enrollment of thirty-two. 

Each school operates two separate divisions, the 
Vocational School and the Engineering School. 
The Vocational School provides instruction in 
radio servicing and commercial radio operating. 
A preparatory course is provided for students who 
desire to enter the Engineering School but who 
lack the necessary entrance requirements. The En- 
gineering School has but one course, a general 
course in Radio and Electrical Communications. 












The Role of the Professional Broadcaster 


in Educational Programs 


O MUCH fine work has been done by universities 

and university broadcasting stations that the 
professional broadcaster often wonders whether he 
should “‘tell em” or be told himself. 

There was a day when amateur broadcasting was 
still in vogue at colleges and universities, but that 
was the day when amateur broadcasting was still 
going on at all stations—and not under the direc- 
tion of Major Bowes, either. Today, the picture has 
changed. No longer does the college or university 
have to depend upon professional help—but it still 
welcomes it. 

On the other hand, there are still thousands of 
individuals and hundreds of organizations that still 
need help— and they get it. Suppose you were rep- 
resenting an organization that was just entering 
the field—just beginning to use radio. What would 
you do? 

In the first place, you would have to decide in ap- 
proaching the radio whether your program of activ- 
ity needs the radio, and if you think it did, you have 
a very important decision to make at that point. Are 
you going to do an educational job on the air or 
are you going to do a publicity job? These are two 
vastly different objectives. 

Half of our educaton in this country could prob- 
ably be immeasurably improved if publicity were 
left out as a motive for education. I think all of 
our publicity could be vastly improved in itself if 
the educational ingredient were left in. If your 
major objective is education will your program 
do one of these five things: 

First, will it increase the knowledge of the 
listeners? 

Second, will it increase their skill or power to 
participate or co-operate with you? 

Third, will it increase their appreciation of the 
fine work that you are doing? 

Fourth, will it affect the moral and ethical and 
spiritual side of the listener's need? Will it appeal 
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to him on that basis, on the basis of his own selfish 
interest, self-improvement? 

Of course, it seems a large order, but any one 
of these objectives will do, or any combination of 
them. Even one of them will be sufficient to carry 
your program. 

In the first place, if I were trying to do an edu- 
cational job and could utilize the radio for my 
purposes I would not put on a forum on human 
relations. I would not take real cases, for instance, 
and present them at the microphone to tell their 
story before a chairman or an expert or a judge. 
I would not expect the listener to trust the expert 
nor to be entertained or educated by a morbid 
story told by an unfortunate human who had not 
known how to face life’s problems. I would not 
do that. Too little would be told me in that sort 
of broadcast to make a thorough judgment of what 
it was all about, and too much would be told me 
which would serve to confuse the effect. 

I would, however, use a dramatic method to tell 
the story. I would get a good radio script writer 
who knew how to write interesting dialogue, and 
I would have this script cast by a professional 
group of actors. If I had to choose between a series 
of mediocre programs with amateur talent and one 
good program put on professionally in a year, I 
would choose the one program. And I would never 
talk about the marvelous work that the organiza- 
tion has done, but I would make my show so good 
that everyone would be forced to say: ‘Well, if 
that is the standard they have in producing a pro- 
gram on the radio, the work that they do must be 
pretty similar in character.” 

Let us look for a moment at what we might 
find, for instance, in a good educational social work 
program if you were planning a series. What about 
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the life of the family next door? Take the Dugan 
family, where the father and mother died perhaps 
when the children were only four or five years old 
and the children were cast upon the good offices of 
Community Charities. How about Mary Dugan 
herself, the girl with a spiritual character, who 
became a nun and established a great order of 
nursing Sisters? And how about Jimmy Dugan, 
who became a distinguished attorney, district 
attorney, and then Mayor and then Governor, 
who was sorely tried and tempted, but saved by 
Almighty God through the prayers that he learned 
in the religious institution in his early life? I mean 
fine, romanticized case histories sparkling with hu- 
man interest. 

Now, if you plan a factual program of educa- 
tion, bring the most informed person to the micro- 
phone, regardless of whether he is prominent or 
not. If you must use a prominent person in order 
to induce listening to the program, let that person 
introduce the most informed person. Don’t worry 
about the radio personality of the voice, and all 
these technical details. Know that sincerity shines 
through the radio, and likewise hypocrisy is ex- 
posed just as easily by that same microphone. 

Make your address short. Take five-minute sub- 
jects on the air if you can and repeat them often, 
or, if you wish and can find the talent, present a 
song and piano, or perhaps a small orchestral re- 
cital, and follow it with a little talk. On what? 
The fact that you are doing a great work? No. 
Everyone knows you think pretty well, pretty 
highly of your own work, or you would not stay 
in it. No, not that, but a talk on some actual inci- 
dent in the recent history of your institution or of 
the diocesan work that you cover; some actual in- 
cident that stimulates the thought and imagination 
of the audience. 

Now all that, it seems to me you will agree, is 
pretty good education. But if your purpose, on the 
other hand, is simply publicity, turn definitely to 
the entertainment field for help as the great Mo- 
bilization for Human Needs has done in putting 
over the national community chest drive, and bring 
the best entertainment show to the microphone 
that you can get together. Get the services of a 
first-rate radio showman and assemble your show 
and present it purely for the enjoyment of the 
audience. 
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Now, what about appeals for funds? 

It seems to me that you might simply say in the 
program by whom the program is presented, and 
if it is during a drive, call attention to the fact 
that the drive is going on, and use other media 
for follow-up. 

And then I come to this point, where I think 
psychologically radio fits into any integrated drive 
scheme over a long period of time. It is only a 
part of that drive. The radio is simply one of the 
media that you use in this particular work, and 
its primary function in all its appeal is to interest 
the listener, interest the listener in doing something 
else. That is its primary appeal, because it is 
limited in the amount of time that it can get in 
and the people who listen are quite limited in the 
amount of attention which they are willing to give. 

They may draw up before a newspaper, for in- 
stance, in soft slippers, say at eight o'clock at night, 
and go from page to page through the newspaper, 
absorbing everything that they feel to be of interest 
to themselves. But they won't give that much time 
to the radio unless it be an entertainment show. 
And that is the kind of release that one gets, of 
course, through entertainment, from the working 
day when one is held to the pressures that are put 
upon all of us. 

Now, you might be interested, I suppose, in 
how to get a radio series set up. Suppose you had 
five brief periods on the air which you were going 
to use. There are two good rules to follow on a 
radio series. The first is to have continuity of per- 
sonality: the same personality ought to appear on 
all those programs. Now, that doesn’t seem like 
a fair and equitable distribution, does it? Espe- 
cially when you have, say, twenty or thirty good 
people who are just “‘rarin’ to go.” But I would 
put that same personality on one talk after the 
other, so that the listening public could become 
familiar with that personality, even if only to 
introduce the program and then make way for 
someone else. It serves to establish in the pub- 
lic mind the force of that personality. Then I 
would definitely play up the continuity of sub- 
ject-matter, so that the six programs, if only six, 
or if only three, would follow definite parts of 
a greater and larger subject; so that one pro- 
gram, in other words, led to the other. And an- 
nounce at the end of the first program when the 
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second program is coming, so that the radio au- 
dience will realize that at such and such time they 
will hear this same particular program carried on. 
Then, when the second program comes, you refer 
back to the first, and so you link up in the mind 
of the person the objective that you have in mind. 

And then a third good rule is to make the pres- 
entation, of course, just as lively and as interesting 
as possible. Now, so far as the radio speech itself 
is concerned, the radio talk, I do not know of any 
reader of this magazine or anyone else, who doesn’t 
know the rules for this one—simply follow the 
good old-fashioned rules of unity, coherence and 
emphasis. 

That is all there is to it. You do it in conversa- 
tion; you can do it in a public address; you can do 
it anywhere. 

And you must be very careful to begin with an 
interesting sentence. It may be a topical sentence, 
or it may not be, but you must have an interesting 
sentence. 

Now, the success, it seems to me, of the whole 
college series so far as we are personally concerned 
—the whole college work upon the air—depends, 
of course, as you all know, very much on the atti- 
tude of the public, not only toward education, but 
toward higher education, in particular. That is a 
larger problem than we can discuss here, but I 
must tell you that quite conscientiously that prob- 
lem is being approached, attacked, and perhaps 
not solved, but a great deal is being done towards 
its solution. 

Twelve years ago, when network broadcasting 
was instituted by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, a group of fourteen men and women rep- 
resenting all walks of life in our country met to- 
gether under the leadership of Owen D. Young to 
form the first Advisory Radio Council—the Ad- 
visory Council of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. There were representatives of labor, educa- 
tion, finance, women’s affairs, public affairs, art, 
music, philanthropy, and religion. Public-spirited 
citizens found that group brought together to ad- 
vise the company on its essential policies of public 
welfare. Dwight Morrow was on that Committee, 
Charles Evans Hughes, William Green, Elihu 
Root, John W. Davis, Walter Damrosch, Mrs. 
John D. Sherman, Henry S. Pritchett and soon 
Henry Sloane Coffin, Judge Morgan J. O’Brien 
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and Felix Warburg were added—the last three 
representing respectively the Protestant, Catholic 
and Jewish groups in our American life. 

A policy was laid down for the conduct of edu- 
cation, religion and public affairs on the air, which 
has never been deviated from. That council met in 
its regular annual session in January and re- 
affirmed those policies. Lenox R. Lohr, President 
of our company, has recently summed them up in a 
statement which I quote: 


Radio is a welcome guest in the home. It sits with 
the entire family at the dinner table. It romps with 
the children in their playroom. The hour of the broad- 
cast, and the appropriateness of the theme of its pres- 
entation, are factors that influence radio program 
acceptance. 

Hence our criteria by which products are accepted 
must be measured by a special yardstick, the essence of 
which is to guard the privacy and feelings of our hosts 
—the millions who have invited us into their homes. 

Commercial sponsors may purchase time to adver- 
tise only goods and services. During a campaign, time 
is sold to political parties, in which they promote their 


official candidate. However, idealogies, economic and | 


political beliefs, and propaganda are unsuitable and 
unacceptable for commercial programs. 


Commissioner McNinch, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, recently said 
in a speech before the University of North Caro- 
lina at Chapel Hill: 


All of us know what broadcasting reception is. We 
know that through the use of receiving sets millions 
can and do at the same time hear the same sound, 
whether it be voice, instrumental music, or just plain 
noise. Those millions may be scattered over an area 
millions of square miles in extent. We know, too, 
that while every person in the United States is poten- 
tially a radio listener, the very limited number of fre- 
quencies for broadcasting makes possible only a hand- 
ful of broadcast stations. There is only one broad- 
casting station for about every 175 thousand people in 
this country. 

You know, of course, that broadcasting is only a 
small corner of the radio picture. While it is true that 
recent developments make it appear likely that the 
high frequencies and ultra high frequencies may play 
a major part in the future development and uses of 
radio, it is likely new and important uses for radio will 


be found, and that thus the demands for the facilities | 


of radio will keep pace with scientific advances in this 
field. Today the medium frequency band of 2,000 to 
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3,000 kilocycles is providing service for police, gov- 
ernment, ship, coastal harbor, aviation, relay broad- 
casting, and forestry service, and these services are 
rapidly extending. Navigation and aviation alike, as 
we know them today, would be impossible without 
radio. . . . International communication without ra- 
diotelephone and radiotelegraph service would hardly 
be able to meet present-day demands. Modern crime 
prevention and detection are to a large degree depend- 
ent on radio. I am not confiding any state secret when 
I tell you that our plans for national defense are to a 
very considerable extent built around radio. You all 
know at least something of the service rendered by our 
radio amateurs in times of disaster. In the field of 
broadcasting itself, that is, in the field where intelli- 
gence is disseminated to the general public by radio 
waves as distinguished from communications not in- 
tended for general reception, more and more space in 
the ether will be necessary for television, facsimile 
broadcasting, and other kindred uses. 

It may be of interest to you to dwell for a few mo- 
ments on these advances in the broadcast field which 
show promise of development in the very near future. 
Facsimile and television for some time now have been 
incubating in the scientific laboratories of the nation 
and have made rapid technical advancement in recent 
months. 

Facsimile broadcasting, as the term implies, covers 
the broadcasting to the public and reception in the 
home or office of pictures, printed matter, drawings, 
or any material where a permanent record is desired. 
The Commission at the present time has licensed a 
number of stations to conduct facsimile broadcasting 
of this type. Such transmissions already include a 
small, compact, illustrated news bulletin. 

The Commission is now seriously studying the prob- 
lems involved in the regulation of television so that 
it will function as a public service. We are told that 
in Europe tremendous strides have been made toward 
the development of a television service for the gen- 
eral public. Let me assure you that the television 
demonstrations which have been made to members 
of the Commission and its engineers, in the United 
States, are at least as good, if not better, than the 
service available abroad. 


The Commissioner referred in that speech to the 
services the professional broadcast is rendering the 
nation, not to the the educational program in par- 
ticular. However, this wider phase of education 
emphasized by the Commissioner must never es- 
cape our notice in dealing with the education pro- 
gtam per se. 
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The professional broadcaster has one point of 
difference in relation to the role played by the 
college or school broadcaster. Broadcasting is the 
professional broadcaster’s job—it is his liveli- 
hood; it is his career. We can never expect an in- 
dividual who is giving something “part-time” to 
look upon it with the same attitude he does a life 
work. 

I have dealt with the publicity type of program 
earlier in this article, now I should like to spend 
a little of your time (and my own) on the defi- 
nitely educational program. 

Knowing the programs I deal with at NBC best, 
I may be pardoned for referring to them. Televi- 
sion, facsimile, and other developments are almost 
upon us, but we cannot neglect the child we have 
right here on our doorstep. 

The professional broadcaster knows from ex- 
perience what kind of program has “‘sure-fire’”’ po- 
tentialities. Unfortunately, that program is not 
always the most advantageous from an educational 
viewpoint. For instance, the current news event 
always compels interest. What do you do with it? 
Make it serve an educational purpose. What will 
history do to illuminate the mind on the signifi- 
cance of news? So is born the idea of ‘The Story 
Behind the Headlines” heard every Friday night 
on our networks. 

Dramatized stories are sure-fire. How do you 
use them? To defeat the racket game. So is born 
“Mr. District Attorney,” heard every evening on 
NBC networks. Public education at its best. 

The best psychologist is the one who applies his 
knowledge of the human mind toward solving 
everyday human problems. So is born Joseph 
Jastrow’s “Devil Takes the Hindmost.” 

The people love a fight. Controversy is democ- 
racy’s way of having a fight—a bloodless battle 
of wits. So is borne “The Town Meeting of the 
Air.” 

The way to train music lovers is to catch ‘em 
young and feed them beautiful tone—and intelli- 
gently point out the differences in poor trashy com- 
positions and good ones that live through the ages. 
And so is born Walter Damrosch’s NBC Music 
Appreciation Hour. 

The drama is as ageless as good music. To 
understand it, we must know how it developed, 
how it grew, to explain the life of the times in 
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which it was portrayed. So was born “Great 
Plays.” 

To know your schools you must know how they 
are financed, how they are governed, how they are 
taught, what their objectives are, how far they fall 
short of those objectives, and how they can better 
reach those objectives in the future. So is born 
“Our American Schools.” 

For schools, radio is simply a supplementary aid 
in the classroom. The fields of science, reading, 
health, music, art, the social sciences, all adapt 
themselves to radio broadcasting. In fact, every 
subject fits, but laboratory experiments are not 
successful in sound broadcasting. They, on the 
other hand, will probably be perfect examples of 
television lessons, when television is in actual use 
in the schools. 

The professional broadcaster has developed 
these fields of interest for the benefit of educational 
broadcasting. He has experimented with every 
possible technical resource at his command and 
with every pattern available in script composition. 
He is still experimenting. 

The professional broadcaster, therefore, has 
this to give educational broadcasting: first, a help- 
ing hand to the institution using broadcasts for 
publicity; second, a set of principles and poli- 
cies which have been tried and found practical, 
such as those held by NBC, in operation every 
day of the year; third, a survey of the field of serv- 
ice such as outlined by Commissioner McNinch; 
and fourth, the results of experience in both the 
adult and school fields, which may prove useful 
to all those who wish to utilize broadcasting for 
educational purposes. 

The university broadcaster has contributed 
much to the field through his unparalleled re- 
sources of faculty, students and freedom of action. 
The professional broadcaster has helped by meet- 
ing the public where it lives and holding that 
audience against all comers. 


Educational Method, Radio in Education, 1. Keith 

Tyler, Ed. January, 1939. 

Although radio has advanced from the novelty state 
to where it is almost more indispensable than the 
daily newspaper, schools have been slow to adopt this 
new tool of learning. Educators are only beginning to 
sense the possibilities inherent in radio for enriching 
the educational experiences of boys and girls. 
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In the January issue of Educational Method ap- 
pears a group of articles on radio in education, writ- 
ten by people active in this work. Edited by I. Keith 
Tyler of Ohio State University, who also contributes 
the general introduction, the magazine covers such 
specific topics as: Radio’s Function in Education, 
Planning the Educational Broadcast, Radio and Ele- 
mentary School Child, Radio Units and Courses in 
High School, a list of sources of Materials for Radio 
in Education, and several others, equally valuable. 

It is especially interesting to compare and study 
the new experiments in radio as part of a high-school 
curriculum, as discussed by Arthur Stenius of Western 
High School in Detroit, with the totally different and 
perhaps more vital approach by the Radio Workshop 
(Ruth Nethercott and Donald E. Bird) tried out in 
the Washburn High School in Minneapolis. The en- 
tire number has much to recommend it to teachers 
and administrators who see the challenge of radio as 
an effective means for educating the young. The 
minor fault of some overlapping—for instance, in 
the enumeration of interesting programs on the two 
major hook-ups—does not mar the value of the arti- 
cles in any great degree—JOHN BROWN MASON. 


$510,000,000.00 Saved 


If as some insurance companies estimate, the cash 
value of a human life is $50,000, the people of the 
United States saved half a billion dollars last year. 
How did they save that much money? 

The Preliminary 1939 Edition of Accident Facts, 
published by the National Safety Council, indicate 
that the accident death toll in the United States dropped 
10,200 in 1938. In 1937 the national accident fa- 
tality toll was 105,205, in 1938 it was 95,000. The 
figures presented by the National Safety Council are: 


THE NATIONAL ACCIDENT FATALITY TOLL 





Per Cent 

1938 1937 of change 
RE os nin anit 95,000 105,205  -10% 
OS Ea 32,000 39,643 -19% 
Public (not motor vehicle) .. 16,500 18,000 - 8% 
RES Shas nce ee Reese 32,500 32,000 + 2% 
Cette. 2...<2230sn02.< 17,000 19,000 -11% 


The grand total eliminates duplications of about 3,000 
occu pational-traffic deaths in 1938 and about 3,500 in 1937. 
The 1937 all accident and motor vehicle accident totals are 
U. S. Census Bureau figures. All others are National Safety 
Council estimates, revised for 1937. 

As educators we should certainly have two states 
of mind about these figures. The first is that we should 
be thankful that the casualty list is shorter; the second 
should be a resolve to increase the efforts to prevent 
accidents, instead of being smug about the reduction 
already accomplished. 

















Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


CLaRK ANSLEY of the Columbia University Press 
and editor of the “Columbia Encyclopedia” died on 
February 14 at the age of sixty-nine years. 


T. MERRILL AUSTIN, professor of music at Mon- 
mouth College, Monmouth, Illinois, died on Febru- 
ary 5 at the age of seventy-six years. 


Louis T. BECKER, formerly a member of the faculty 
of Stevens Institute, Hoboken, New Jersey, died on 
February 21. 


Roy W. BixLer (Zeta 280) has accepted employ- 
ment with the National League of Nursing Education 
with headquarters in Rockefeller Center, New York 
City, to conduct a study for the league to provide a 
solution of certain problems of organization, adminis- 
tration, and financing of nursing education. 


J. C. BLair is the newly elected president of the 
Texas State Board of Education. 


SARAH B. BLANDING, dean of women at the Univer- 


sity of Kentucky, is the new president of the National 
Association of Deans of Women, succeeding HARRIET 
M. ALLYN. 


P. Roy BRAMMELL (Nu 379) has been promoted to 
head of the department of education and dean of the 
division of teacher training at the Connecticut State 
College, Storrs, Connecticut. 


BEN JAMIN BRAWLEY, professor of English at How- 
ard University, Washington, D. C., died recently at 
the age of fifty-seven years. 


Cecit C. BriGGs is the new supervisor of the archi- 
tectural department of the Pratt Institute School of 
Fine and Applied Arts, New York City. 


WALTER B. Briccs has retired as associate librarian 
of the Harvard College, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Library. 

HEINRICH BRUENING, former Chancellor of the 
German Republic, has been named to the position of 
Lucius N. Littauer professor of government in the 
Harvard Graduate School of Public Administration at 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


RoBertT G. CALDWELL, former U. S. minister to 
Portugal and present minister to Bolivia, is the newly 
appointed dean of humanities at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. His appointment will be ef- 
fective next September. 


GeorGE H. CHAsE of the graduate school of arts 
and sciences of Harvard University has been made 
dean of the university, and will be the close associate 
and assistant of president James B. Conant. 


W. F. Cine has been appointed to a position with 
the National Youth Administration at South Charles- 
ton, West Virginia. Mr. Cline’s place as principal of 
Park School, Parkersburg, West Virginia, was taken by 
P. F. PRIBBLE. 


GEORGE J. Cooper of Wayne University’s Law 
School, is the 1939 chairman of the insurance section 
of the Michigan State Bar. 


Puitip R. V. CuROoE has been elected head of the 
department of education of Hunter College, New York 
City. 

PETER J. Cusick, formerly president of Canisius 
College, Buffalo, New York, died on February 7 at 
the age of sixty-three years. 


RALPH C. DaILarD (Omicron 474), JAMES A. 
Linpsay (Beta 1237) and Mrs. TULLYE B. OLps are 
newly appointed members of the faculty of the College 
of Education of the University of Alabama. 


Tracy E. DALE (Gamma 411) has been appointed 
Superintendent of Schools at St. Joseph, Missouri, for 
a period of two years. 


ELMER C. DarinG (Epsilon 548), formerly of 
Keokuk, Iowa, Senior High School, is the new chair- 
man of the departments of education and vocational 
education at the North Dakota Agricultural College at 
Fargo, North Dakota. 


The new chairman of the speech department of the 
University of Michigan is Gai, E. DENSMORE (Omega 
54). CHARLES M. Davis has been appointed assistant 
to the dean of the literary college of the same institu- 
tion. 


WituiaM A. DILL, publicity director of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, died on February 8 at the age of fifty- 
seven years. 


WALTER F. Downey (Iota 186) of the Boston 
English High School is the new Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation of Massachusetts. 


RALPH Ear Le, president of Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, Worcester, Massachusetts, died on February 
13 at the age of sixty-four years. 


On February 1, JosEPH H. EpGE took office as presi- 
dent of Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, South 
Dakota. 
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CHARLES R. Exy of Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D. C., died on February 22 at the age of sixty-nine 
years. 

Puiuip H. Fark (Phi 182), formerly president of 
Central State Teachers College, Stevens Point, Wiscon- 
sin, is the new superintendent of schools at Madison, 
Wisconsin. He is the successor of R. W. BARDWELL 
(Phi 290). 

Bruce A. FINDLAy is the newly appointed director 
in charge of visual education for the city of Los An- 
geles, California. 

MATTHEW J. Fitzsimons is the newly appointed 
regional director of higher education of the National 
Jesuit Educational Association. 


J. C. Furppmn, dean of the Medical School of the 
University of Virginia, died on February 16 at the age 
of sixty-one years. 


THOMAS F. FLYNN, dean of Teachers College, St. 
John’s University, Brooklyn, New York, is the newly 
appointed vice-president of the same institution. 


The new president of Hampden-Sydney College, 
Virginia, will be EDGAR GRAHAM GAMMON, who will 
be the successor to JosEPH D. EGGLESTON. 


BEN G. GRAHAM (Xi 22) is the newly elected presi- 
dent of the American Association of School Admini- 
strators. He will take office on March 15. 


Upon the retirement of HENRY S. GRAVES as dean 
of the School of Forestry of Yale University, SAMUEL 
J. Recorp will become the new dean of the school. 
The retirement of the present dean is to be effective at 
the end of the college year. 


Effective August 1, the new superintendent of 
schools of Denver, Colorado, will be CHaARLEs E. 
GREENE (Beta 332), at present the assistant superin- 
tendent of schools of that city. Mr. Greene will fill the 
post mow occupied by ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
(Alpha Sigma 185). 

RICHARD T. HARGREAVES, president of the Eastern 
Washington College at Cheney, Washington, died on 
March 6 at the age of sixty-three years. 


J. Ruskin Howe has been appointed to the presi- 
dency of Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio, to suc- 
ceed WALTER G. CLIPPINGER. 

Jor R. Humpurey (Mu 230) has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Temple, Texas, for a two- 
year period. 

Witty Lin Huriz is the new president of the 
Presbyterian College Union in session at Louisville, 
Kentucky. 
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WILuiaM J. HyLANp, former president of the Board 
of Education at Hoosick Falls, New York, died on Feb- 
ruary 23 at the age of eighty-four years. 


WERNER W. JAEGER, formerly of the University of 
Berlin, has been permanently appointed to teach at 
Harvard University. At present he is professor of 
Greek at the University of Chicago. 


The newly appointed professor of zoology for the 
spring semester at the University of California at Los 
Angeles is HERBERT S. JENNINGS of the Johns Hop- 
kins University of Baltimore. 


J. HERBERT KELLEY has retired as Executive Secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania State Education Association. 
His successor is HARVEY ELLISON GAYMAN (Beta 
1484). 


I. A. Koren of the department of chemistry at 
Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio, has been appointed 
head of the department of chemistry at Western State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


The new president of Upsala College, East Orange, 
New Jersey, is EVALD B. Lawson, who took office on 
February 6. 


CHARLES B. LEONARD is the newly elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Little Compton, Rhode Island. 


The new dean of the College of Arts and Sciences 
of the University of Pennsylvania is WILLIAM E. LIn- 
GELBACH, professor of modern European history ; his 
appointment makes him the successor of Paut H. 
MUSSER, newly appointed administrative vice-presi- 
dent of the University of Pennsylvania. 


GopFREY IsAAC HowarD LLoyp, formerly a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of Toronto, Can- 
ada, died on February 9. 


GeorcE F. Lussky, of the department of German 
of University of Minnesota, has been appointed head 
of the department of German at the University of 
Oregon. 


FRANKLIN H. McNutt has been appointed direc- 
tor of instruction of the Division of Higher Education 
and Certification of the Department of Education of 
the State of Ohio. 


ReGis MICHAUD, a member of the Romance Lan- 
guage staff of the University of Illinois, died on Feb- 
ruaty 7 at the age of fifty-eight years. 


James Ettiott Mooney, is the acting president 
of Beaver College for Women, Jenkintown, Pennsyl- 
vania, taking the place of WALTER B. GREENWAY. 


T. V. NEAL has resigned his position as president 
of Howard College, Alabama. 
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Otro NEUGEBAUER of the University of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, has been appointed to teach mathe- 
matics at Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. 


GEORGE NORLIN will resign as president of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado at the end of the academic year. 


James M. O’GoRMAN (Beta 34) has been chosen 
head of the department of psychology and philosophy 
of Hunter College, New York City. 


ALBERT Ray OLPIN is the new director of industrial 
research and field director of the Engineering Experi- 
ment Station at Ohio State University. 


CLIFTON O. PAGE has been appointed headmaster 
of the Detroit University School of Detroit, Michigan. 
He is the successor of DANIEL H. FLETCHER (Iota 
28). 


JESSIE PARKER is the new state superintendent of 
public instruction for Iowa. 


RAYMOND A. PEARSON, formerly president of the 
University of Maryland, died on February 13 at the 
age of sixty-six years. 


CHARLES H. PLACE is the new superintendent of 
schools at Union Center, Nebraska, to succeed H. W. 
MUNSON, newly appointed superintendent of schools 
of Gage County, Nebraska. 


De Witt CLINTON POooL_e has resigned as director 
of the School of Public and International Affairs of 
Princeton University. He will be succeeded by DANA 
G. Munro of the department of history of Princeton 
University. 


DaNiEL A. Prescott (Alpha Pi 48) of Rutgers 
University has been named to the staff of the School of 
Education of the University of Chicago. 


HAROLD O. RieD (Omicron 445) is a new member 
of the staff of the Municipal University of Akron, 
Ohio, where he is an instructor in education. 


FRANCIS WILLIAM Roys has been named acting 
president of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. 


GEORGE W. SHERBURN has been appointed to the 
position of professor of English at Harvard University. 


FREDERIC SIEDENBURG, executive dean of the Uni- 
versity of Detroit, died on February 20 at the age of 
sixty-seven years. 


Henry E. SIGERIST, director of the Institute of the 
History of Medicine at Johns Hopkins University, has 
been appointed to the South African visiting lecture- 
ship for 1939. 
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G. Morris SMITH of Susquehanna University is the 
newly elected president of the Pennsylvania College 
Presidents Association. CLEMENT C. WILLIAMS of 
Lehigh University has been elected vice-president. 


MAURICE SMITH has been appointed acting librarian 
at Cooper Union, to succeed JOHN H. Moriarty, who 
is the new assistant to the director of libraries of Co- 
lumbia University. 


BENJAMIN E. StaLcup (Rho 173) is the new dean 
of Hamilton College of Commerce, Union City, New 
Jersey. 

ALEXANDER STEWART of the music staff of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California died on February 17. 


D. E. StrouT joined the faculty of the University 
of Michigan at the beginning of the second semester, 
to teach Greek and Latin. 


The successor of PAUL LAMONT THOMPSON in the 
presidency of Shurtleff College, Alton, Illinois, will be 
Guy Wimmer of Bloomington, Illinois. 


ToMAS NAVARRO Tomas of the University of Ma- 
drid, and a member of the Spanish Academy, has been 
made visiting professor of Spanish at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


FRANK DEAN Tusss, former professor of geology 
and astronomy at Bates College, Lewiston, Maine, died 
on February 23 at the age of seventy-four years. 


- WimttaM A. WADDELL, formerly of Mackenzie 
College in Sao Paulo, Brazil, died on February 22 at 
the age of seventy-seven years. 


EDMUND B. WILSON, professor emeritus at Colum- 
bia University, died on March 3 at the age of eighty- 
three years. 


ELLSWORTH WOODWARD, director emeritus of the 
Newcomb College of Art at New Orleans, Louisiana, 
died on February 28 at the age of seventy-eight years. 


As a successor to E. J. WOOFTER, JOHN W. ELLIOTT 
has been appointed as president of Alderson-Broaddus 
College, Philippi, West Virginia. 


As a successor to FRANK G. WREN, Nits Y. WEs- 
SEL has been appointed director of admissions and 
dean of undergraduate men of Tufts College, Tufts 
College, Massachusetts. 


The acting director of the summer session of the 
College of the City of New York is HARRY N. WRIGHT 
(Beta 1193), associate professor of ‘mathematics. 


SvEN G. YOUNGERT of the Augustana Seminary, 
Rock Island, Illinois, died on February 26 at the age 
of seventy-seven years. 
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Meetings and Conferences 


APRIL 10-14. The Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation will hold its convention in Atlanta, Georgia. 

APRIL 11-14. The University of North Carolina 
and Duke University will sponsor jointly the Fifth An- 
nual Conference on Conservation of Marriage and the 
Family. 

May 1-3. The Tenth Institute for Education by 
Radio will meet at Ohio State University. 

May 3-6. The Western Arts Association will hold 
its convention at Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

May 15-17. The annual meeting of the American 
Association for Adult Education will be held at the 
General Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario. 

JUNE 15-17. The tenth Annual School Adminis- 
trators Conference will meet at George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers at Nashville, Tennessee. 

JUNE 19-24. The American Library Association 
will hold its annual convention at San Francisco. 


Colleges and Universities 


Because of the widespread interest in safety educa- 
tion and in the Safety Education number of THE PHI 


DELTA KaPPAN we are this month printing some ad- 
ditional and up-to-date information concerning this 
vital and growing field of education. 


COLLEGE SUMMER SESSIONS 


Four Institutes for training instructors of safety edu- 
cation courses will be held in May and June of this year 
under the auspices of the American Automobile As- 
sociation. These institutes have proved both valuable 
and popular in the past. Institutes this year will be 
held as follows: 

May 1-7. Duke University. 

May 15-21. Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanics 

College. 
May 22-29. University of Michigan. 
JUNE 12-19. University of California. 


SAFETY EDUCATION FELLOWSHIPS 


Nine fellowships and nineteen scholarships having 
a total value of $11,000 will be made available to ad- 
vanced students in safety education for the academic 
year 1939-1940 by the New York University Center 
for Safety Education. Sixty additional scholarships 
will be awarded for the intersession period in June, 
1939. 

The stipends to holders of fellowships range from 
$400 to $1,200, the amount in each case depending 
in part upon the qualifications, experience, and needs 
of the candidate, and his plans for future work in the 
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field. Stipends to holders of scholarships cover tuition 
for safety courses. 

Application blanks may be secured from the Safety 
Education Fellowship Committee, Center for Safety 
Education, New York University, 20 Washington 
Square North, New York, N. Y. Applications for the 
1939-1940 academic year must be received by the 
Committee not later than May 25, 1939. Appoint- 
ments will be made as soon as possible thereafter. 

Applications for June intersession scholarships 
should be made before May 1, 1939, and should be 
accompanied by a letter from the superintendent of 
schools, or the college president or dean. 

Holders of fellowships will be selected on the basis 
of their qualifications and interest in safety education. 
Fellowships will be open to men and women who are 
graduates of accredited colleges and universities, and 
who are candidates for a higher degree. Applications 
are especially desired from teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators in public schools, and from instructors 
in teacher-education institutions. 

Holders of fellowships must be in residence for the 
school year and must carry on research for an advanced 
degree. 

Scholarships are given to deserving students who 
wish to undertake studies in the field of safety 
education. 


Lack of space will prevent mentioning most summer 
sessions planned for the summer of 1939, but certain 
courses which seem to be especially timely or unique 
will be mentioned in these pages during the remain- 
der of the spring. Several courses in safety education 
are mentioned elsewhere and the following special 
courses are brought to your attention. 

The National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness has announced that it is co-operating with the fol- 
lowing colleges and universities in offering, at their 
1939 summer sessions, courses for the preparation of 
teachers and supervisors of sight-saving classes: 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio— 
June 19 to July 28; State Teachers College, Buffalo, 
New York—June 26 to August 4 (dates tentative) ; 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin—June 
26 to August 4; University of California, Los Angeles, 
California—June 26 to August 4; Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan—June 26 to August 4 (elementary 
and advanced courses). 


OTTERBEIN COLLEGE, WESTERVILLE, OHIO, has a 
new president, John Ruskin Howe, recently professor 
of theology at Bonebrake Theological Seminary, Day- 
ton, Ohio. President Howe succeeds Walter G. Clip- 
pinger, who retired last September. 


The administration building of SHURTLEFF COL- 
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LEGE, Alton, Illinois, which was destroyed by fire in 
January, is being rebuilt from funds obtained by sell- 
ing bricks from the burned building. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS are greater this 
year than ever before in the history of the institutions, 
according to figures released by Walter C. Eells, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges. The enrollment for 1937-1938 was 
155,000 students, or an increase of 14 per cent over 
the preceding year. 


Public Schools 


FLATBUSH, NEw YorK, is offering free training 
in retail selling to anyone over seventeen years of age 
under the terms of an agreement between the W.P.A. 
Adult Education program of the Board of Education 
and the Chamber of Commerce. The courses are ten 
weeks in length. 


THE MICHIGAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION has is- 
sued a special number of the Michigan Education Jour- 
nal which deals with the legislative program of the 
association for 1939. The association is sponsoring 
eight proposals for legislative revision by the present 
session of the legislature. 


John Kirk, Deputy Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, in a letter to THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN, states 
that the Treasury Department of the United States is 
withholding a ruling on the question of whether or 
not school teachers’ salaries are subject to the Federal 
Income Tax, pending action by Congress on a bill, 
H. R. 3790, introduced by Mr. Doughton on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1939. No action will be taken by the Treas- 
ury Department until this legislation has been disposed 
of by the present Congress. 

This paragraph is printed in answer to several in- 
quiries by members as to whether or not their present 
income or their incomes of the past several years would 
be taxable under the Federal Income Tax law. No 
more definite answer to the questions can be made at 
present. 


The World Federation of Education Associations, 
which will hold its biennial meeting this year in Rio de 
Janeiro, Argentina, August 6-11, is receiving much 
attention from educators and leaders in politics and 
government in many countries. Special cruise rates, 
and a number of interesting trips en route have been 
planned for delegates who attend the meeting. 


Samuel P. Capen, former chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, is beginning a survey of five state 
colleges in Iowa. The survey is being made under the 
direction of the state board of education in an effort 
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to secure more accurate information about the pro- 
grams and purposes of the five state institutions. 


THE DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS are producing their 
own films for visual education purposes. Two officials 
of the American Council on Education, Charles F. 
Hoban, Jr., and F. E. Brooker are advising in the 
starting of the project. 


The Journal of Business Education, of which Profes- 
sor Paul S. Lomax is editor, has recently been desig- 
nated the official publication of the National Council 
of Business Education. The Council represents an 
affiliation of twenty-seven associations of business 
teachers, having approximately 12,000 members. 


THE WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, in a 
recent survey, discloses the alarming fact that an in- 
creasing number of Wisconsin youth quit school be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 19. More than half of these 
give economic need as the reason for leaving school. 


TENURE LEGISLATION, 1937-38 

Alabama—Defeated. 

California—Bills passed: Three measures redefin- 
ing teacher's position in certain instances. 

Connecticut—Defeated: Civil service bill provided 
equivalent of five-year tenure contracts—withdrawn 
because of amendment which, if enacted, would have 
required recertification of teachers every five years. 

Florida—Bills passed: Applicable to counties hav- 
ing not more than 155,000 nor less than 150,000 
population. 

Kansas—Bills passed: Limited—cities over 120,- 
000 included. Kansas City only one concerned. 

Michigan—Bills passed: Protects probationary 
teachers through continuing contracts with permanent 
employment after probationary period. Law depends 
on vote of electors in school district for enactment or 
rejection. 

Minnesota—Bills passed: Continuing contract law 
for remainder of state. Previous law covered only 
first-class cities. 

Nebraska—Bills passed: Continuing contract law 
for town, consolidated, rural high and county high 
schools. Contracts not renewed by April 1, or if 
teacher is not dismissed by majority of schooi board 
members, is renewed automatically. 

New York—Bills passed: Extended protection to 
teachers in districts having 4,500 or more population 
and employing a superintendent. Provides for con- 
tracts for not more than five years with teachers who 
have been employed in district three years or more in 
districts with three or more teachers. 1938 proposals: 
Judicial review of decisions of state commissioner of 
education. Relates to recommendation of superintend- 
ent for appointment of teachers at expiration of pro- 
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bationary term—tenure rights cease when person be- 
comes eligible for superannuation retirement or has 
completed thirty-five years’ total teaching service. At- 
tempting to extend tenure regulations now in force in 
cities of 400,000 to all other cities. Attempting to pro- 
vide three-year probationary period and tenure for 
teachers in districts not employing superintendents. 
(Similar to 1937 law excluding such districts.) Ex- 
tending probationary period from three to five years in 
districts of more than 4,500 population and employ- 
ing a superintendent. One-year contracts only for 
teachers who marry, tenure rights to cease at end of 
school year in which women teachers marry. Concerns 
teachers of New York City only: Requires hearing 
and notice in writing before final report dealing with 
discontinuance of service during or at expiration of 
probationary term or denial of increment in salary or 
appeals from ratings of any member of retirement sys- 
tem of New York City. 

North Dakota—Defeated. 

Ohio—Defeated. 

Pennsylvania—Bills passed: Continuing contracts 
Or permanent employment without probationary 
period. Dismissal only upon notice for cause with 
hearing. 

Rhode Island—Defeated: Tenure protection for 
Woonsocket. Dismissal for just causes made legal 
only after 30 days’ notice and a copy of charges. 

South Carolina—Bills passed: Continuing contract 
law. Teacher not notified before June 1 that he is 
not to be re-employed for next year assumes fe- 
employment automatically if he accepts re-employ- 
ment in writing fourteen days after expirataion of 
time for giving notice of non-re-employment. 

Texas—Defeated. 

Virginia—1938 proposals: Amending duties of 
school boards including employment of teachers on 
recommendation of superintendents and dismissal of 
teacahers “when delinquent, inefficient, and otherwise 
unworthy.” 

Washington—Defeated. 

Wisconsin—Bills passed: Extends protection to 
certain teachers on college faculties. Extends tenure 
protection to common-school teachers outside first- 
class cities. 


Education on Air and Screen 


NEW PROGRAMS: 

The list of radio programs printed below is com- 
prised of programs added since November, 1938, 
when an earlier list was published. 

SUNDAY 
1:00-1:30 p. m. EST.—Ireene Wicker’s Musical Plays 
(NBC). 


2:00-3:00 p. m. EST.—Magic Key of RCA (NBC). 
7:00-7:30 p. m. EST.—The People’s Platform. Lyman 
Bryson presiding (CBS). 
7:00-7:30 p. m. EST.—Bach Cantata Series (MBS). 
8:00-9:00 p. m. EST.—American Forum of the Air. 
Sponsored by the Department of the Interior 
(MBS). 
MONDAY 
7:45-8:00 p. m. EST.—Science on the March (NBC). 
9:30-10:30 p. m. EST.—WOR Symphony Orchestra, 
with Eric Delamarter (MBS). 


TUESDAY 
12:50-1:15 p. m. EST—Music Makers, with Dr. 
Joseph Maddy (NBC). 
2:00-2:30 p. m. EST.—Science Everywhere (NBC). 
3:00-4:00 p. m. EST.—The Music Hour. Columbia 
Concert Hall (CBS). 
8:00-8:30 p. m. EST.—Gilbert and Sullivan (NBC). 


WEDNESDAY 
2:30-3:00 p. m. EST.—“New Horizons.” Sponsored 
by the N.E.A. (CBS). 
6:00-6:15 p. m. EST.—Our American Schools. Spon- 
sored by the N.E.A. (NBC). 


THURSDAY 

2:30-3:00 p. m. EST.—“This Living World.” Spon- 
sored by the N.E.A. (CBS). 

5:15-5:30 p. m. EST.—Hans Christian Andersen 
Stories (NBC). 

8:30-9:00 p. m. EST.—Alfred Wallenstein’s Sin- 
fonietta (MBS). 

8:30-9:00 p. m. EST.—Rochester Philharmonic Con- 
certs (NBC). 

9:30-10:30 p. m. EST.—America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air (NBC). 


FRIDAY 
10:30-10:45 a. m. EST.—Medical Information Bureau 
of New York Academy of Medicine (MBS). 


SATURDAY 

10:30-10:45 a. m. EST.—‘Florence Hale’s Radio Col- 
umn.” Sponsored by the N.E.A. (NBC). 

11:15-11:30 a. m. EST.—This Wonderful World 
from Hayden Planetarium (MBS). 

11:30-12:00 noon EST.—Eastman School of Music 
(NBC). 

12:00-12:25 p. m. EST.—American Education Forum 
(NBC). 

1:00-1:30 p. m. EST.—University Life. Public Dis- 
cussion Council of Columbia University (MBS). 

2:30-3:00 p. m. EST.—Intercollegiate Debates 
(MBS). 

5:00-5:30 p. m. EST.—What Price America. Spon- 
sored by Department of the Interior (CBS). 
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KEEPING ABREAST OF THE TIMES 


Recent Books 


Reviewed by C. C. Crawford 


Adam, T. R. The Museum and Popular Culture. New York: 
American Association for Adult Education. 1939. Pp. x 
+ 177. 

Museums are changing from monuments to educa- 
tional institutions. The idea is passing that they are 
merely something to point to with pride. The educa- 
tional functions have been considerably extended and 
the possibilities for further extension are enormous. 
This volume, published in the interests of adult edu- 
cation, undertakes to show some of these possible ex- 
tensions and additional services by describing what has 
been done in different museums. If the exceptionally 
fine work that is done in one line here and another line 
there were combined and done in each of the museums 
of the country, we wouldn't need universities. 


Brown, F. J. The Sociology of Childhood. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 1939. Pp. xxii + 498. $2.25. 

The psychology of childhood has been stressed a 
great deal more than sociology. We are beginning to 
recognize the fact that children are what they are be- 
cause of social influences and contacts as much as be- 
cause Of the internal psychological factors. This book 
is built on the realization of this fact and tries to show 


what the child owes to social processes in family, play 
groups, school, leisure, state, and religion. A study of 
these factors not only puts hope into education but a 
sense of duty and responsibility for child welfare as 


well. 


Bruce, Wm. Principles of Democratic Education. New York: 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1939. Pp. xvi + 382. $2.50. 

The subtitle calls this a functional approach to fun- 
damental problems in teaching. The interest is pri- 
marily in the teaching procedures but the content is 
largely drawn from psychology and philosophy as these 
two fields bear upon the instructional problems which 
are of major concern. Thus the book is not a book of 
methods nor of psychology nor of philosophy in the 
usual sense; it is a book on modern instructional pro- 
cedure as an integrated whole. Thus it tends to correct 
a previously too narrow compartmentalization of edu- 
cational literature. 


Carlson, Dick. Tomorrow and You. Santa Rosa, Calif.: 

Stewart Publishing Co. 1939. Pp. xviii + 423. 

This book well exemplifies the tendency to give real 
education in schools with reference to personal prob- 
lems which confront those who are educated. Here we 
find guidance materials on discovering yourself, look- 
ing ahead, effective thinking, planning for your job, 
preserving your mental health, meeting your respon- 
sibilities, and many other equally vital problems of 
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youth. Each chapter is an essay consisting of advice in 
the main with a few questions at the end for discussion 
and thought. 

Davis, Edith A., and McGinnis, E. Parent Education. Minne- 


apolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1939. Pp. x + 153. 
$2.50. 


This volume is a combination of research report and 
description of prevailing practices in the field of par 
ent education as set up in the Minnesota Child Wel- 
fare Program. Tests of parental attitudes toward child 
problems were used to assemble needed data about the 
present situation and further studies were made to ex- 
amine changes in parental reactions as the outgrowth 
of the series of parent education conferences. 


Dunbar, H. F. Emotions and Bodily Changes. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1938. Pp. xt + 601. $5.00. 


This is a treasure-house of research data on the re- 
lationship between emotions and bodily conditions. 
Enormous numbers of scientific investigation from all 
over the world have been summarized to show what 
physical, muscular, glandular, or organic changes and 
abnormalities go with different emotional states. For 
example, there is a quantity of research on the question 
of emotional as contrasted with other causes of asthma. 
This book should be of intense interest to psychologists 
as well as to those who are working in the field of 
medicine. 


Moore, Herbert. Psychology for Business and Industry. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1939. Pp. xii +527. $4.00. 


Teachers can learn much from Psychology for Busi- 
ness and Industry. In a sense, the principles of educa- 
tional psychology are more readily grasped when they 
are seen in relation to a slightly different field of ap- 
plication. In this well filled volume we find psycho- 
logical materials on getting jobs, testing applicants, 
constructing tests, training workers, motivating em- 
ployees, reducing accidents, eliminating fatigue, adver- 
tising, and many more. 

Spencer, Douglas. Fulcra of Conflict. Yonkers, N. Y.: World 

Book Co. 1939. Pp. xii + 306. $2.40. 

The author presents here a new hypothesis and a 
proposal for measurement of personality. He feels that 
personality measurement has been attacked as a tail to 
the intelligence test kite, and has failed because of 
our carrying over the mechanistic procedures of intel- 
ligence testing where they do not really apply. He says 
that many behavior reactions which externally are in- 
consistent may be quite thoroughly consistent in the 
light of the motives and purposes of the individual. 
Thus, when we interpret a child as being poorly inte- 
grated, we may be assuming that he is acting upon the 
same principles we would operate upon, and thus we 
would fail to get at the basis of his integration or dis- 
integration by neglecting his internal subjective factors. 








THE NATIONAL COUNCIL of 1937 set up a plan for 
the election of state-co-ordinator which provided for 
nomination of three 


ELECTION OF candidates for the of- 
STATE-CO-ORDINATOR fice in each state by the 

district conferences and 
for election by a magazine ballot. 

Although every possible step has been taken to in- 
sure nominations for each state, many of the states 
remain as unorganized areas without any provision 
for a state-co-ordinator. 

The ballot on the state-co-ordinator has been post- 
poned in the hope that these areas might be cared for 
according to the provisions of the national council. 
Naturally, there has been much concern as to why 
there has been no ballot for the election of state- 
co-ordinators; and it is unfortunate that the ballot 
should be so late in the biennium. It is necessary, 
therefore, to proceed with the ballot at this time even 
though many of the states will not be cared for by this 


procedure. 

On introducing the committee report, which was 
later adopted by the national council, the chairman of 
the committee made these remarks: 


The committee first wants to commend very heartily and 
very sincerely the work of the National Committee on Field 
Organization which has functioned under the direction of 
the National Executive Committee during the last year and 
under the chairmanship of Brother Kline. 

The report we submit differs in a number of rather essen- 
tial matters from the procedure which Brother Kline set up, 
but in making this report we had in mind setting this service 
on a permanent and stable basis without paralleling the pro- 
gram or the duties or responsibilities or prerogatives of Dis- 
trict Representatives. 

We felt first that we should clarify understanding about 
the field organization. There has been some confusion of 
thinking among some of us about the nature of a field organ- 
ization of this type. We have carefully excluded from our 
consideration all matters pertaining to Field Chapters or the 
organization and promotion of Field Chapters. We have 
concerned ourselves with the problems arising out of our 
desire to serve isolated members of the fraternity in un- 
organized areas. That is the reason that we have recom- 
mended, first of all, that this committee be re-named ‘“The 
Committee on Unorganized Areas,” to distinguish it care- 
fully and precisely from a committee which would be con- 
cerned with the problems of Field Chapters. 

Briefly, this report recommends that the responsibility for 
this program be assumed, first of all, by the National Execu- 
tive Committee, authority and responsibility then passing to 
the district representatives and then to the state-co-ordinator 
in each of the states which may elect to embark upon this 
program. We have made the state-co-ordinator responsible 
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through supervision and direction and also by accounting 
and reports to the district representatives. 

We have set up a rather modest but flexible program of ac- 
tivity. We have stated the purpose as clearly and as briefly 
as we could and we have asked for a measure of financial 
support that will insure its success. We have no apologies 
for the amount that we ask for. We feel that in the long 
run this amount will be returned through the rehabilitation 
of nominal members. 


The following committee report is from the pro- 
ceedings of the seventeenth national council as the 
report was adopted by the council. 


I. The committee commends the report of the National Com- 
mittee on Field Organization, under the chairmanship of 
Vice-President Ira M. Kline, for the careful, methodical, 
and conservative manner in which it has surveyed the 
problem of serving Phi Delta Kappans in unorganized 
areas; and the preliminary steps taken under the guidance 
of that committee toward building an organization and 
a procedure that will effect that purpose. 

II. In order to assure that this service to Phi Delta Kappans 
in unorganized areas shall be continued and extended on 
a stable and permanent basis, the committee offers these 
recommendations: 

1. The Council Committee No. 11 shall be designated 
“The Committee on Unorganized Areas.” 

2. The service, activities, and projects which make up 
the program for Phi Delta Kappans in unorganized 
areas shall be directed toward persons who have been 
regularly inducted into membership in the fraternity, 
but who, for any reason, are not now associated 
through active participation with campus or field chap- 
ter activities, or who have only nominal membership 
in the fraternity. It shall not apply to any of the 
activities, duties or responsibilities of campus or field 
chapters. The program shall be directed toward: 

(a) Increasing the advantages of membership to 
Phi Delta Kappans who do not have opportunity to 
participate personally in chapter activities. 

(b) To encourage isolated Phi Delta Kappans to 
continue active membership. 

(c) To rehabilitate into active membership persons 
who have lapsed into nominal membership. 

3. Whenever, in the judgment of the Biennial District 
Conference of any district, such procedure is advis- 
able, a state-co-ordinator (name changed to ‘‘state- 
co-ordinator” by executive committee to avoid confu- 
sion with state-chairmanship, heretofore an appointed 
office) for each state in the district shall be selected, 
who shall be a resident of that state, for a term of two 
years, whose duty is shall be to assume responsibility 
for this program. Such state-co-ordinators shall be 
chosen in this manner: 

(a) The district conference shall nominate three 
persons for each state-chairmanship (state-co-ordi- 
nator) in the district and shall certify their nomina- 
tions to the national office. 

(b) The national office shall conduct a referendum 
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election in each state, in a manner that shall insure to 
each active member in the state an opportunity to 
ballot on these nominees. This ballot shall be by mail, 
by coupon ballot through THE PH1 Deitta Kappan, 
or in any other manner that the national executive 
committee shall determine. 

(c) Temporary appointments to state chairmanships 
(state-co-ordinators) may be made by the district rep- 
resentative prior to or between the meetings of the 
district conference. 

. The state chairmen (state-co-ordinators) shall work 
under the general supervision and direction of the 
district representative of the district in which his state 
is located, and shall be responsible to him for such 
reports and accounts as shall be determined by the 
National Executive Committee. 

. The duty of the state-co-ordinator shall be to promote 
the purposes of Phi Delta Kappa by enlisting the sup- 
port of members not actively participating through 
campus or field chapters, engaging in the study of 
problems that obstruct maximum service to members 
in unorganized areas, encouraging the promotion of 
programs of general and local concern in states where 
membership is scattered, and expanding through every 
possible channel the influence and service of the dis- 
trict representative. 

. For the support of this program it is recommended 
that $2,100 for the next biennium be appropriated; 
this sum to be allocated to the seven districts by the 
executive committee according to Phi Delta Kappa 
membership in each district, and the needs of Phi Delta 
Kappans in the unorganized areas in those districts. 
Within each district such allotted funds shall be allo- 
cated for the work of state chairmen (state-co-ordina- 
tors) by the district representative, following as nearly 
as possible the recommendation of the state chairmen 
(state-co-ordinators), and shall be expended and ac- 
counted for in the same manner as other district funds. 


The members of Phi Delta Kappa in good standing 
are hereby invited to participate in the election of a 
state-co-ordinator. Obviously, the members residing 
in any given state will ballot only upon the nominees 
for that particular state. If there are no nominees for 
the state in which a member resides, there will be no 
ballot to cast. 

Although the provision requires three nominees for 
each state, there are several instances where only one 
or two nominees have been presented. Since every 
reasonable effort has been expended to secure the nom- 
inations as provided, the nominees are presented as 
teported to the national office for your consideration. 


DISTRICT NUMBER 1 


Washington: Elmer Thune, Tacoma; Paul M. Pair, 
Kirkland. 

Oregon: James W. Manning, Portland ; Clyde Beard, 
Roseburg ; R. E. McCormick, Bend. 

Idaho: William E. Gillam, Nampa; John R. Nichols, 
Pocatello; Homer M. Davis, Twin Falls. 
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Montana: Sheldon Davis, Dillon; Roy O. Bjork, 
Glendive; George H. Leger, Helena. 


DISTRICT NUMBER 2 


California: O. R. Hull, Los Angeles; L. P. Farris, 
Oakland. 

Nevada: Harold N. Brown, Reno; Charles Priest, 
Carson City; Fred W. Traner, Reno. 

Arizona: L. A. Eastburn, Phoenix; Harry B. Wyman, 
Phoenix; N. D. Pulliam, Phoenix. 

Utah: Leo Provost, Salt Lake City; B. K. Farnsworth, 
Salt Lake City; James T. Worlton, Salt Lake City. 
New Mexico: Donald MacKay, Portales; James 

Shinkle, Roswell; R. E. Marshall, Clovis. 


DISTRICT NUMBER 3 


Kansas: Earl K. Hillbrand, Wichita; Perdue B. 
Graves, Topeka; Ralph A. Fritz, Pittsburg. 

Missouri: W.W. Carpenter, Columbia; G. R. Powell, 
Kansas City; C. M. Dillinger, Columbia. 

Oklahoma: Earl C. Denney, Tulsa; Howard C. Tay- 
lor, Chickasha; F. F. Gaither, Norman. 

Arkansas: No nominations. 

Texas: J. Fred Horn, Austin; H. S. Von Roeder, San 
Antonio; C. F. McElhinney, Houston. 

DISTRICT NUMBER 4 

Wyoming: No nominations. 

Colorado: Paul Stevens, Wheat Ridge. 

North Dakota: Walter M. Loomer, Grand Forks; 
J. C. Korthal, Enderlin; Elroy Schroeder, Grand 
Forks. 

South Dakota: No nominations. 

Nebraska: No nominations. 

Iowa: W. C. Findley, Des Moines; Russell E. Jonas, 
Des Moines; Barton Morgan, Ames. 

Minnesota: Herbert Sorenson, Minneapolis. 


DISTRICT NUMBER 5 


Michigan: F. W. Frostic, Wyandotte; H. Earl Corre- 
vont, Lansing; Ervin Howard, Dearborn. 

Illinois: Floyd T. Goodier, Normal; O. F. Patterson, 
Elgin; L. W. Williams, Urbana. 

Wisconsin: No nominations. 

Indiana: F. G. Neel, Bloomington; D. W. Snepp, 
Evansville; E. B. Wetherow, LaPorte. 

Ohio: No nominations. 

West Virginia: No nominations. 

Kentucky: No nominations. 


DISTRICT NUMBER 6 


Maine: No nominations. 
Vermont: No nominations. 
New Hampshire: No nominations. 
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Massachusetts: Edwatd H. Temple, Belmont; Harold 
B. Goeres, West Newton; J. Vey Merrill, West- 
field. 

Rhode Island: No nominations. 

New York: Howard Allen, Syracuse; Milo J. Peter- 
son, Ithaca; W. A. Smith, Ithaca. 

Pennsylvania: Walter B. Jones, Harrisburg; Joseph 
F. Meister, Philadelphia; Theodore A. Seidle, Cal- 
ifornia. 

New Jersey: Carl A. Roos, Metuchen; Lauren S. Arch- 
ibald, Middlebush ; Arthur L. Perry, Rahway. 

Delaware: No nominations. 

Maryland: Albert G. Packard, Baltimore; Edwin 
Stein, Baltimore; Harold Chapman, Baltimore. 

Connecticut: George S. Murray, New Haven. 


DISTRICT NUMBER 7 


Virginia: Edward Alvey, Jr., Fredericksburg; Sidney 
B. Hall, Richmond; J. L. Manahan, University. 
North Carolina: George Anselm, Greensboro; Harl 

Douglass, Chapel Hill. 
South Carolina: Orin F. Crow, Columbia; H. L. 
Frick, Columbia; W. D. Magginnis, Rock Hill. 
Tennessee: David Hilliard, Memphis; S. E. Torsten 
Lund, Knoxville; J. H. Owings, Nashville, Tenn. 

Louisiana: J. W. Brouillette, Baton Rouge; Joseph 
Gibson, New Orleans; Murphy P. Rogers, Natchi- 
toches. 

Mississippi: E. E. Bratcher, Clinton; E. F. Puckett, 
Crystal Springs; I. F. Simmons, Jackson. 

Georgia: Joseph E. Carruth, Collegeboro; H. Reid 
Hunter, Atlanta. 

Alabama: Lee Frazer Banks, Birmingham; Isaac J. 
Browder, Tuscaloosa; H. C. Pannell, University. 
Florida: Ralph L. Eyman, Tallahassee; I. T. Pearson, 

Miami; J. Hooper Wise, Gainesville. 


The following ballot is prepared with the sugges- 
tion that you may clip it for your use in casting your 
vote or that you may copy it on a postal card. In 
order that this may be strictly a magazine poll, this of- 
fice will not recognize any ballots which do not con- 
form to the above provisions and will not recognize 
any ballots which may be prepared by interested par- 
ties and circulated within any of the areas as a means 
of facilitating a larger election returns. A provision 
for individual copying of the ballot in the magazine 
is extended in order that those who do not care to 
mutilate the magazine may have an opportunity to cast 
their ballot. 

Although the executive committee has provided 
that May 1 would be the final date on which ballots 
might be accepted, the delay in publishing this issue 
of THE Put DELTA KapPAN necessitates the advance 
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of that date to May 15. Therefore, if you wish to cast 
a ballot for the nominees in your state, please do so 
promptly in order that the ballot may reach the na- 
tional office by May 15, 1939. P. M. C. 





BALLOT FOR STATE-CO-ORDINATOR 











A NEW FIELD CHAPTER was installed at Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, on Thursday evening, March 16, with a char- 
ter membership of thirty-five. The 
group in Fort Wayne has been active 
as an informal club for several years, 
and it was indeed an enthusiastic 
group of Phi Delta Kappans which met in the 
Y. M. C. A. in Fort Wayne on the charter night. In 
the absence of T. C. Holy, district representative, the 
executive secretary was assisted by Edd B. Wetherow, 
former district representative, in the installation 
ceremonies. A. G. Kerr is president of the new chap- 
ter, and J. W. Haley is secretary. The new chapter is 
known as the Alpha Lambda Field Chapter. 

A new field chapter was installed at Lafayette, Indi- 
ana, on Friday evening, March 17, with a charter mem- 
bership of forty-two. This group has been meeting 
for some time as an informal club, and it already has 
a splendid program outlined for its future. The in- 
stalling officers at Lafayette were Edd B. Wetherow 
and Paul M. Cook. S. S. Cromer is president of the 
chapter, and C. Ross Dean is the secretary. The chap- 
ter is to be known as Alpha Mu Field Chapter. 

These installations represent real achievement on the 
part of the state-wide organization of Phi Delta Kappa 
in Indiana. Each of the districts within the state, with 
the exception of one which is sparsely populated with 
Phi Delta Kappans, now has a chapter organization 
within its area. Fred G. Neel is chairman of the state 
organization. He was present at both installations and 
participated in the program of the evening. The 
state organization and its leadership are to be con- 
gratulated upon the splendid work which they have 
done during the past seven years in the state of In- 
diana. They are continuing the state organization, 
and in so doing are making membership in Phi Delta 
Kappa a very vital relationship. P. M. CG 


NEW FIELD 
CHAPTERS 
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DISTRICT NO. 1. 


States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 
FRED STETSON, District Re , Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Oregon, Ore. 
APP ote of Washington. Francis F. Powers, Sec’ 
4 Education Hall, University of Washington, Seattle, Wa 
Goustaei lene of L Deda, oseph A. Holaday, Secretary, School 
of Education, University of J , Eugene, Ore. 
Arena Gamma—State College of Wathington. Weston A, Nie- 
mela, Secretary, Box 247, College Station, Pullman, Wash. 


DISTRICT NO, 2. 


States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 


L. L. STANDLEY, District Representative, Director of Research, 
Berkeley Public "Schools, 2325 Milvia Street, Berkeley, Calif. 

Detta—Stanford University. William J. Dusel, Secretary, Cub- 
berley Education Bldg., Stanford University, Calif. 

we te of California. Neil W. Lamb, Secretary, 
Haviland Hall, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Avepua Epsitron—University of Southern California. Edwin A. 
Swanson, Secretary, Box 123, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A.eua Zeta—University of Arizona. John F. Walker, Secretary, 
Bin-A, University Station, College of Education, Tucson, Ariz. 

A.pua Omicron——Claremont Colleges. Herbert H. Tay, Secretary, 
Harper Hall, Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Calif. 

Avra Upstton——University of Utah. W. Melvin Strong, Sec- 
retary, Stewart Training . University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Atrua Cut—University of California at Los Angeles. W. G. Orr, 
Jr., Secretary, Dept. of Chemi , Univ. of California at Los 
Angeles, 405. 'Hilgard Ave., W. Angeles, Calif. 


DISTRICT NO. 3. 


States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 


WILLARD N. VAN g-XCe, District Representative, High School 
Principal, Topeka, Kan. 

Coe vaerres of Missouri. F. Olin Capps, Secretary, Uni- 
versity High School, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Karpa—University of Kansas. Reid Hemphill, Secretary, 119 
Fraser Hall, University of Lawrence, Kan. 

Mvu—University of Texas. D. T. Oakes, Secretary, Box No, 1642, 
University Station, Austin, Tex. 

of Oklahoma. F. F. Gaither, Secre- 

ge, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 


Acena Atpua—Universi 
tary, Box 213, Faculty 
man, Okla. 

AtpHA De_ta—Kansas State College. B. H. Fleenor, Secretary, 
Department of Education, Kansas State College, Manhattan, 

an. 


DISTRICT NO. 4. 


States: Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne 
braska, Iowa, Minnesota. 

J. V. BREITWIESER Ss epropewiatiee, University of 
North Dakota, Grand 

Ersiton—University of aie ai Maucker, Roeany Col- 
lege of Education, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Era—University of Minnesota, Philip Schlessinger, Secretary, 
Room 11, Library, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Om1cron—University of Nebraska. gg E. Ogden, Secre- 
tary, Room 358, State House, Lincoln, Neb 

Atpua Treta—University of North Dakota. Alfred S. Nebrin 
Secretary, Box No. 546, University Station, Grand Forks, N N. D. 

Atpua Mvu—cColorado State College of Education. Van Sates 
= egg Secretary, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 
olo. 

Atpua S1¢mMa—University of Denver. Newell B. Walters, Secre- 
tary, 2040 So. Columbine Street, Denver, Colo. 


DISTRICT NO. 5. 


States: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky. 


T. C. HOLY, District Representative, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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AL Nu—University of Kentucky. W. Gayle 
wary, School of Education, Universiey of ‘Kentucky, Lexington, 











































Avpaa Omeca—Wayne University. A. L. Smail, Secretary, 14566 
Greenview, Detroit, Mich ich. si i 



















land, 

MARIN igo Superintendent _ 
retary, Box 113, Teacher Nickolaus, 1. Bagebarde, Jr. — : 
York . N. Y. 

Tora—Harvard Unive 
rence Hall, Kirkland iret, Cambri ~ 


DISTRICT NO. 6. 
phat 
Schools, EFORCE. gt N. J. 
Tueta—Cornell University. Ray A, Murray, Secretary, 202 Stone 
X1—University of Pittsbu Secretary, 210 State. 
‘Hall, University of Pi rE reap . 


States: A 
‘iiand, New Younes: “Pennsyivatiny New Jersey, Delaware a A 
Bera—Columbia University. 
Hall, Cornell University, saad N. Y. 
Ruo—New bin 9 ag " 


























56, Student 
ington sae. Et New York, N 
Tae of Pennsylvania. oy RR Se 
Hall, University 






. 


Pie te University. Ross i Meneley. Servint e 
Box 141, Temple University, dgppren: rhea 






Avpua Lamapa—Boston University, Arthu Jones, Seoreaieae 
‘School of of Education, Boston University, 34 Street, 
ton, 






A Pi—Rutgers versity. e 
‘School + Ratgers, Universit Usitredtn Hoy Benmawkk 3 ee 
A R U 
ae ST Ba ig tee i Edwin Stein, Secretary, 


Aas Tav—Pennaylvania State a tengg H, C. Smith, Secretéiins 


Pee: "PaaSyracase Uni Univer une J. direrahs, Revense, He Me ; 


Avena Ps1—University “ gee Nag Norton ‘Narton W, Roth, S 
School of . University of Buffalo, 333 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 






















DISTRICT NO. 7. Y 
oe mates, Canclian. Seam Tennessee, Lou- i 
, Georgia, Ala’ ae Fiona 


ULLIN W. LEAVELL, District csnhitive, Protea dno 
Education, Peabody College, N e, Tenn. ; 


Par Peabody £ College. Ralph J. Andrews, Secretary, Peabody 






States: Vi 
isiana, 












ashville, Tenn. 
A B 
en Te peaked Hall, Univenity of Vieginia paper, Semele 
ALPHA —, x cong A “ss Tennessee, 





Box 4226, University of see Ree i 


Arema Xe—UUniworalty of SaaS C. E. Williams, Secretary, os 

‘University of of Alabama, University, yok, ; 
Beta Atpna—Louisiana State Uni 
tary, ore Junior Division, Louisiana 
sity, " 




















Directory of Field Chapters 


DISTRICT 
States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, M: 


Sicma—Portland, Oregon 


Bowles, Seeretary, 6006 N. Haight St., Portland, Ore. 


Atrpua Beta—Tacoma, Washington 
E. Hague, Secretary, Pacific 


Was 
DISTRICT NO. 2 


States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah 
Atpua—-San Francisco, California 
Rex H. Turner, Secretary, 3606 Brightor 


Dezta—Fresno, California 
Lars Barstad, Secretary, 1445 Pal: 


Erstton—Los Angeles, Californi 
Elmer C. Sandmeyer, Secretary, 421 24th St., 


utheran College, Parkland, 


New Mexico. 
Ave., Oakland, Calif. 
Fresno, Calif. 


Santa Monica, 


Era—Santa Barbara, Californi 
Norvell 


R. Dice, Secretary, 7 , Santa Maria, Calif. 


Xi—Sacramento, California 
Howbert Bonnett, Secretar, 
ramento, Calif. 

Tav—Salt Lake City, Utah 
Reuben D. Sec 


retary 


» Junior College, Sac- 


ing University, Provo, 


Omnca—San Diego, Californ 
H. Horton Blair, Secretar) 
DISTRICT 
States: Kansas, Missouri, Ok 
Beta—St. Louis, Missouri 
E. R. Adams, Secretary, P: 
Gamua-——State of Kansas 
© Graves, Secretary, Topeka High School, 
Tueta—Kansas City, Missou 
George R. Powell, Secreta: 


Karra—Warrensburg, Missou 
A. C. Moreland, Secret: 
burg, Mo. 

Omicron—Kirksville, Missour 
Ben W. Leib, Secretary, 9 

Pi—San Antonio, Texas 
H. S. von Roeder, Secretar 
Antonio, Tex. 

a eeeare, Hanene 
Ralph fritz, Secretary, K 
burg, Kans. 

Pui—tTulsa. Oklahoma 
Earl C. Denney, Secretary, 


Atrua AtPpua—Houston, T 
Cc. J. Nussle, Secretary, 181 


DISTRI 
States: eosing, Colorado, Nort 


owa, Minnesota. 


t., San Diego, Calif. 


as, Texas. 

01, Maplewood, Mo. 
Topeka, Kans. 
t., Kansas City, Mo. 


rs College, Warrens 


Kirksville, Mo. 


of San Antonio, San 
Teachers College, Pitts- 


Tulsa, Okla. 


t Avenue, 


Houston, Tex. 


South Dakota, Ne- 


lora—State of South Dakota 
T. M. Risk, Secretary, Vern 


Lamsepa—State of Colorado 
George A. Irvin, Secretary, State College of Education, Greeley, 


Gat Wit P oer a 
+S Secretary, Registra unicipal niver- 
sity of POakn Oa Omaha, Nebr. » * 


DISTRICT NO. 5. 


States: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky. 

Zxeta—Detroit, Michigan 

ared, Secretary, Cass Technical High School, 2421 Second 

Ave., troit, Mich. 

Mvu—-Muncie, Indiana 
Vernal H. Carmichael, Secretary, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, I 

NWoe's = wohl, Secretary, A L of Technology, 

. Krat rmour Institute echn 

Federal St., Chicagu, Ill. ‘ 

Upstton—Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Arnold Vieth, Secretary, 3146 N. 42nd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cut—Terre Haute, Indiana 
Clarence M. 
Ind. 


Avena Gamma—Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Coonme A. Kirby, Secretary, State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, 


Morgan, Secretary, 2626 N. Ninth St., Terre Haute, 


Apna Detta—South Bend, Indiana 
Glen B. Sargent, Secretary, Assistant to Superintendent of 
Schools, South Bend, Ind. 

Atrpua Epstton—Hammond, Indiana 
R. R. Myers, Secretary, 1215 Beacon St., East Chicago, Ind. 


Arua Zera—Evansville, Indiana 
Patoka, Ind. 


Fred Wilder, Secretary, 
Atpua Era—Indianapolis, Indiana 
Secretary, 744 N. DeQuincey St., Indianapolis, 


Paul Seehausen, 
Ind. 


Atpua Tueta—Normal-Bl 
ey C. Kurtz, Secretary, B cape. TY Hick School, Bloomington, 


Apna Kapra—Appleton, Wisconsin 
Guy J. Barlow, Secretary, 215 E. Roosevelt Street, Appleton, 
is, 


Avena Lamepa—Ft. Wayne, Indiana 
ey Haley, Secretary, 241 N. N.  Cornell Circle, Ft. 
n 


Atpaa Mu—Lafayette, Indiana 
C. Ross Dean, Secretary, West Lafayette, Ind. 
DISTRICT NO. 6. 


States: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, Peneicnnie ew Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Connecticut, * District of Columbiz 


No Field Chapters in this District. 


DISTRICT NO. 7. 
States: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida. 


Autpna lIora—Jackson, Mi 
Puckett, Secretary, Superintendent of Schools, Crystal 
Springs, Miss. 


Wayne, 








